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Editorial. 


“EN war,” said Rabbi Samuel Schulman of New York, 
in a recent sermon, “it is impossible to love your 
neighbor as yourself. This is a mystery of war 
which cannot be solved.” ‘The opinion has the 
appearance of practical wisdom. It is spoken also 

with the directness of authority. But it isn’t true. 
There is really no mystery about it. Most people have 
a superficial idea about love. The practice of love is ordi- 
narily not squared with justice. The morality requisite 
in love is grossly neglected. Love becomes unguided 
affection and flabby indulgence. It is not love. The 
real thing is stern on occasion, and is more disciplinary 
than it is desirous of mere smoothness and pleasantness. 
Love is the superstructure of the house whose foundation 
is righteousness. They are the most valiant fighters who 
have that impersonal love of the good which has led us 
into this war. So long as hate does not obtrude, so long 
as justice is the motive, love is in action, and our neighbor 
will receive his meed of it. 


\t will surprise some persons to learn that the next moral 

and religious drive, after the conquest of alcohol, will 
be against tobacco in all its forms and uses. Though they 
have been little noted, the assaults upon nicotine have 
been carried on with increasing vigor for years. The 
remarkable thing to-day is that the laboratories of both 
the physician and the psychologist have been holding 
clinics and collecting data. Little by little the facts, 
authentic and dispassionate, are coming forth with scien- 
tific stubbornness. There is less thunderous preaching 
about this narcotic than there used to be about alcohol, 
because reformers have learned that light upon a moral 
issue is more efficacious than heat. With the abolition 
of drink among soldiers and sailors, the use of tobacco 
has increased enormously. Out in Fort Sheridan, Col. 
Ryan has been holding tests, and he finds that in physical 


stamina men who smoke are reduced at least twenty per 


cent. The mental reduction is even more marked, 
aecording to carefully collated records by practical psy- 
chologists. 


CONSCIENTIOUS objector to military service, whose 
plea before the Draft Board shows that he has no con- 
science for anything else, is a curiosity for theologians as 
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well as for lawyers. He had been convicted for con- 
spiring to advise persons to evade the draft laws. Then 
he claimed exemption from service on the ground that 
because he had been convicted of a crime against the 
United States he should not be accepted as a soldier. 
This in conjunction with the plea of ‘strong conscientious 
religious convictions”! ‘The Board, after referring to 
“such reward to his youth, his father, and his valiant 
brother already at the front,’’ spoke of the dishonorable 
course of seeking to turn the very consideration by the 
court which imposed a prison sentence of but one day 
into a further loophole to escape performing his duty as 
“an act upon his part which sheds great light upon the 
processes of mind and heart by which he arrives at ‘strong 
religious convictions.’” A study of the high moral 
grounds by which persons evade doing their part in the 
common defence would bring to light similar ethical 
color-blindness and expose sophistries scarcely less dis- 
honest and contemptible. 


SECRETARY DANIELS told an audience in New 

York that a recent visitor to the White House, a 
Presbyterian elder and an intimate friend of the Chief 
Executive, found there in a certain room two other Pres- 
byterian elders engaged in prayer. ‘‘One of them was 
Robert Lansing, Secretary of State,’ said Mr. Daniels; 
“the other was Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States.”’ We remember the first time we read of Lincoln’s 
travailing in supplication before the Almighty, when 
clouds were round about him. ‘The fact hallowed his 
memory in the youthful mind of the writer of these lines, 
and made the efficacy of prayer more credible than many 
discourses upon the theme. We ask our readers, espe- 
cially fathers and mothers and Sunday-school teachers, 
to repeat this present incident to the young committed 
to their charge. It is no accident that our President has 
expressed immortal sentiments. It is no accident when 
any one breathes truth and goodness. It is impossible 
for any one to maintain spiritual leadership or indeed 
show spiritual qualities who does not bow before the 
Eternal. Let us pray. 


‘| HE celebration of an anniversary means not only, not 

even chiefly, an honor and recognition paid to some 
past event. It means more than anything else that a 
past event is recalled in order that it may not be left in the 
‘past, and in order that its significance may he realized, as 
time enables it to be more truly realized than is possible 
by those who were of its time. We cannot see the moun- 
tains till we get away from them, and we know that some 
events, which flow over most minds like streams over 
pebbles, will be studied in future ages and marked as 
turning-points. ‘The mission of prophecy is not predic- 
tion but interpretation. Insight is the best foresight; 
and discerning the meaning of what passes before our eyes 
enables us to enter into the mind of those who will esti- 
mate our deeds. The stream of time is swift and carries 
from us into forgetfulness great changes. Snatching 
them from the stream, holding them in attention and 
thought, we keep what otherwise we lose; we gain a kind of 
immortality, we get a foretaste of millennium, we live 
already when we shall be dead. 


[ABOUT the failure of the Church, and the example of 

the sitting or standing Peter, there has been a deal 
of impulsive retort which sought the typewriter too early. 
It is an editor’s business to note what many men of many 
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minds have to say, and the conclusion is forced upon 
one of them that on both sides, in praise and in blame of 
the Church and the ministry in the war, the words have 
shown in many cases a lack of appreciation of the large- 
ness of the subject. It is grateful, therefore, to com- 
mend one of several exceptions to the mass, the words of 
Rev. George Parkin Atwater, in the Aflantic for April: 
‘The complete representative of the American Church in 
France is the United States Army overseas.” Make this 
sentence a nucleus, around it gather a statement about 
every unit of soldiers and sailors, every moral, religious, 
healing, governmental, executive agency in the war, and 
you have the record of the Church Militant. ‘They all 
repeat in word or deed one Scripture, “The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die,” and “Righteousness exalteth a 
nation.” 


Give the Soldier What He Nesda 


ie is high time we stopped the lofty nonsense about 
the soldier. Literary persons sit at desks thirty-five 
hundred miles from the front and a hundred miles from 
a cantonment and write of him in pious ecstasy; and 
every word is fished out of a musty imagination. ‘here 
isn’t any such person as they tell us about. They cheat 
us. We have been in the army. We know. -It makes 
little difference to the soldier himself, because he doesn’t 
read what they write. He is busy with his round of rig- 
ors during active duty, and when he is off duty he looks 
up diversion good, fair, and bad, being, as he was before 
he put on the uniform, a young, hearty human being, a bit 
restive under restraints, and eager for adventure with 
more or less hazard. If he did read about himself, gen- 
erally he would snicker. It is beautiful to hear what the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of the Army have 
done to prevent drink and lust; we are unceasing in praise 
of these things. But to suppose for an instant that by 
removing the dangers and safeguarding the young men— 
who are like all young men—they change the heart of 
them or promote their positive spiritual welfare is the 
silliest sort of misrepresentation. 

It is also mischievous, not only because it is not true, 
but because it dulls the sense of responsibility of people 
at home for the religious nurture of the finest flower of 
our Nation, and, may it be, the progenitors of sturdy 
stock in the next generation. Canon MacNutt has been 
through it all. He is not in the least beguiled by any 
mere jovial, good-natured virility. He knows soldiers 
as he knows distinctions. Daring, either in the spirit of 
youthful adventure or compelled by that mass conscious- 
ness acquired in a trice by a recruit, is one thing, and 
what we call spiritual and moral character is another. — 
“A man is not a saint,” says the Canon, ‘‘because he 
proves himself a hero.” Exactly. Let that sink in. 
Our business as religious people, as a church, is to learn 
the distinction, and lay hold of our peculiar job to see 
that goodness is ingrained by religious ministry wherever 
our fighting men are. Vigilance and much speaking are 
our solemn duty. 

Whatever may be the prevailing notion about the 
quality of the religious work for the soldier, we wish to 
say with dogmatic assurance that anything less than 
religion, anything for example like “social service,” will 
not touch the problem. We are a very foolish people 
if we suppose that on account of the sickening stuff that 
ill-trained religious workers try to palm off with little 
success, there should be just a pleasant social, rest-room 
interest in the soldier. That will furnish amusement, 


good in itself; but it does not supply conviction. | ‘What 
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a man has to face'is Death. Death is his constant com- 
panion. Death is the imminent reality. He wants to 
know what Immortality means; the meaning of his 
Creator, the meaning of his soul’s salvation. 

The present writer is repeating what he has learned from 
a famous and honest soldier now invalided and in this 
country. He vouches for the fact, the integrity, the 
terrible earnestness of it. Huts by the thousand will 
never give the soldier the answer, nor boxes from home 
filled with chocolate, marmalade, and cigarettes. The 
soldier wants men, good men, trained in wisdom, to speak 
with power about the ultimate (and the immediate!) 
question. No, we are wrong; he does not always want 
such a person, but his crying, desperate need of him is 
beyond description. 

The soldier is not deceiving himself about his worth, 
his heroism, in the eyes of God. He knows his past. 
The best of it is not enough to satisfy him as he becomes 
his own searcher of hearts. ‘The pressing thing in his 
mind is—his future! It is well for us of a too cheerful 
gospel to become uncomfortable for a season, and realize 
that we have not yet begun to do our difficult duty. Why 
do we not say something about immortality? The doc- 
trine of the future life, the answer is, gets scant attention 
in most Christian churches, except at Easter; and we 
are tempted to regard many of the sentiments expressed 
then as nature dawdling—little nothings about the flowers 
and the hills. The grand old doctrines that have made 
giants without fail wherever they have been thought out 
and lived out,—these, quickened with new life, are the 
need of the hour. 

We ought to get on our knees, we who call ourselves 
Christians, lay or clerical; and then to our studies, to 
read and ponder and put into simple and convincing 
speech or writing the things that our soldiers need. 

Unless the reader knows what war is, it is well to remark, 
with every loyal regard for their patriotism and sacrifi- 
cial spirit, that soldiers live a hard, unnatural, mechanical 
life. ‘They are forcibly set apart from normal conditions, 
from home and fruitful occupations. ‘Their immersion is in 
the business of killing. This easily becomes brutalizing 
and destructive of manhood. Nothing can even veneer 
these facts. Only religion can save the soldier. Your 
son and our son are like every other in the dangers, temp- 
tations, and trials of these historic days. The big ques- 
tion now is, ‘‘Is it well with his soul?” 


Myopia. 


T is the mental and spiritual sort of shortsightedness 
that accounts for much of the stumbling, needless and 
pitiful stumbling, that keeps the world back. To speak 

of lack of vision makes people suppose that poets and 
dreamers are being pushed into notice. Men of vision,— 
they are the imaginative sort, always seeing things that 
do not exist and are unlikely to exist, and bothering their 
fellows to leave things which can be done in order to 
undertake things that cannot be done. They are vision- 
ary folk, gazing off into space, mooning about things as 
they might be somewhere else, and what they propose 
has no attention, just because it is they who propose it. 
It is time that vision in intellectual and spiritual things 
should be given just the value it has in the physical life. 
It consists in having good eyesight. It enables people 
to see farther than their hands and to look farther than 
the length of their stride. So far from being unpractical, 
it is the one main condition of being practical. ‘Those 
__ who flout it when it interferes with their immediate inter- 
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est live to wish they had had an eye to a bigger interest 
than one a moment can hold. They resist the march of 
reason because it takes some cherished bit of ancestral 
doctrinal property; if they live long enough they realize 
that the rest of their property has become more valuable 
by reason of the change. They fight against a reform 
because they think mere idealists are behind it; when it 
has had a chance they discover that idealism may deserve 
a more discriminating name. They grudge obedience to 
measures of public welfare in situations of grave danger 
because they think alarmists are in office; surprisingly 
often they calmly agree afterward in what they hysteri- 
cally called hysteria. The world is going to the dogs, 
they feel sure, because so many things are unsettled,— 
the good old theology, the good old political economy, 
the good old industrialism, the good old aristocracies of 
capital and family and property, the good old paternal- 
isms,—now that men and women have opinions, though 
formerly they were content to receive them, and expect 
to have the rights of their opinions, not content with 
holding the ends of the reins, as they did when they were 
children. The pains of a democracy make them loath 
to undertake it and sceptical about its results. But when 
they see its children, they admit, indeed are the first to 
proclaim, that wisdom is justified in them. 

Necessity is a fine teacher. Before it took its place 
behind the desk, the teachers were heard with pitying 
condescension. When they stated the elementary prin- 
ciples as indisputable in economy as any in physics and 
astronomy, they were heard with condescending endur- 
ance, called academic, and told that prodigality was the 
life of trade and that destruction put money into the 
pockets of all who sold things destroyed. They never 
thought of a limit. They did not look to the time when 
materials might show exhaustion, and in place of more 
employment there followed no employment at all, because 
of waste. When lumber grows scarce, carpenters dis- 
cover that it is not for their interest to have barns burn 
After the hills and 
mountains have been stripped, regardless of future pro- 
ductivity, lumbermen realize the fallacy of former reason- 
ing. When something more is needed by a nation of its 
children than their hands, and its existence hangs on the 
ability of a next generation to sustain the vast burdens 
entailed on it, those who have declared child-labor laws 
impossible will come to a new mind on the subject. If 
any there are who dispute such significant declarations 
as those of President Lowell on the wisdom of providing 
steadily for higher education, especially in time of war, 
they not only betray the fact that they suffer from myopia, 
but that they have not the good sense to use spectacles 
that will correct the defect in their vision. 

In these days every man may be his own prophet, for 
prophecy consists in no supernatural second-sight, but 
in a perfectly natural exercise of the power to look twice. 
When we see what has lasted, the things that will last come 
clear. Prophets kept their head in troubled days, be- 
cause they held to the laws that must rule, even against 
rulers who did rule. ‘They saw far enough into events to 
see that God is never mocked. He is set at naught, and 
even in his name a haughty and vindictive ruler, like 
Goliath of old, blasphemously decorates him with nobie 
approval. But hate and lies and tyranny and cruelty are 
self-destructive. However long the contest against them, 
truth and justice and love and freedom will conquer. In 
the long run, at the far goal, barely seen, the things of 
God will come to their own. Peace, the dear desire of 
all nations, is not to be grasped at as if desire were enough. 
It has to be created, it cannot be made. What is seen 
afar off is better worth striving for than what is near, 
Myopia must not be sanctified. 


‘ 
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MERICAN efforts to meet one of the menaces of 
German warfare obtained a new impetus last week 
with the appointment of Charles M. Schwab, chair- 

man of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, as Director- 
General of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the ship- 
builder of the nation. The appointment of Mr. Schwab 
came almost simultaneously with the announcement by 
Vice-Admiral von Capelle, German Minister of Marine, 
before the main committee of the Reichstag, that the 
U-boats are sinking from three times to six times the 
amount of ship tonnage being constructed by Great 
Britain. An official statement issued in London in 
reply to Vice-Admiral Capelle’s declaration pronounced 
the German claim as grossly exaggerated and promised 
the early issuance of a quarterly statement of British 
losses to show that the reduction in the rate of losses 
continued until the end of March. In Washington it 
was asserted with official authority that ship construction 
in this country exceeds many fold the losses of American 
shipping by the activities of submarines. 


[-URTHER steps to deal with enemy propaganda were 

taken last week, when Congress passed legislation 
extending to the women of alien enemy nations the restric- 
tions applying to men. In a proclamation by the 
President putting the legislation into effect it was an- 
nounced that German women, like the men heretofore, 
will have to register, supply finger-print records, and 
submit to restriction of movements on waterfronts and 
in the vicinity of military works. As in the case of men, 
however, all these measures will be purely precautionary, 
and no woman of alien enemy nationality who observes 
the laws applying to enemy nationality will be interned 
or otherwise molested. 


[HE German offensive in Flanders appeared at the 

beginning of the week to have been checked, for the 
time being at least, by the “‘backs-to-the-wall” stand of 
the British forces and by French reinforcements. An 
interesting and significant development of the week on 
the west front was the announcement from Rome last 
Friday that an Italian army has been placed on the right 
wing of the Franco-British line in Picardy, near the point 
where the Germans have been trying since March 21 to 
break through to Amiens, one of the principal bases of the 
British armies. ‘The appearance of Italian troops beside 
those of France, Great Britain, Belgium, the United 
States, and Portugal is an additional step toward the 
unification and co-ordination of the forces of the Entente 
nations to resist German pressure at its maximum or 
to take advantage of German weakness wherever it may 
be disclosed. Such a complete co-ordination is one of 
the objects aimed at in the new military policy of the 
Entente, disclosed by the appointment of Gen. Ferdinand 
Foch to the chief command of all the forces fighting against 
Germany in France. 


“| HE need of the rapid drafting, equipping, training, 

and despatching to France of American forces on 
a large scale has been freshly emphasized by the pressure 
which is being applied to the American lines at the 
points already taken over by the forces under Gen. 
Pershing’s command. What appeared to be a powerful 
attempt to break through the American lines on the 
Toul front, and possibly to separate the Americans from 
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the French, last Saturday and Sunday, involved the 
American forces in the heaviest fighting which they have 
yet done. By a drive undertaken in considerable force, 
the Germans succeeded in penetrating the American 
positions to the distance of about one and one-quarter 
miles and in taking the village of Seicheprey, almost due 
east of St. Mihiel. After a determined struggle, the 
Americans forced the enemy back to his original line. 
It was evident that the Germans were preparing to carry 
out more extensive enterprises at this point in the im- 
mediate future. 


| was estimated by Provost-Marshal Gen. Crowder at 

the end of last week that under existing classification 
2,000,000 men will be made available for draft in Class 1. 
In addition, it is expected that from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
additional men will be placed in that class by legislation 
now pending which will extend the duty of military 
service to men who have attained their majority since 
the original draft law was passed. 


NATIONAL sentiment against conscription into the 

British Army took definite form in Ireland last 
Sunday, when large numbers of Catholics signed a “‘cove- 
nant’’ to oppose the application of the new measure ‘“‘by 
the most effective means at their disposal.”” The sign- 
ing of this pledge was the outcome of an appeal by twenty- 
seven bishops, supplemented by pulpit pleas by the 
bishops and by practically all the inferior clergy of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. The attitude of 
the British Government toward this movement was 
indicated by the announcement, last Monday morning, 
that the military authorities had taken over the principal 
railways, post-offices, and telephone exchanges in Ireland. 
The London press reflected the impression that the situa- 
tion was the most ominous that has yet developed in 
the troubled relations between the United Kingdom 
and the island across the Irish Sea. 


SOME indication of the attitude of the women voters 

on the liquor issue is furnished by the first vote which 
the women of New York cast on the question of local 
option in the recent election in thirty-nine cities or towns 
in that State. An analysis of the vote tends to show 
that the women are not disposed to cast a “solid” vote 
even on an issue which is assumed to concern them so 
closely as the liquor problem. Of the nineteen places 
that voted no-license, none developed a no-license ma- 
jority of sufficient size to show that the no-license senti- 
ment prevailed more decisively among the women than 
among the men. In the twenty communities that voted 
for licenses, the majorities for license did not vary con- 
spicuously from those that prevailed in preceding elec- 
tions in which women did not take”part. 


\/HAT promises to become an historic phrase is credited 

in news despatches to Kaiser Wilhelm II. on the 
occasion of a recent trip through the regions devastated 
afresh by the new German offensive on the west front. 
That phrase is, “What have I not done to preserve the 
world from such horrors?” The words attributed to 
the Kaiser have elicited widespread ironic comment in 
the French, British, and American press. ‘The cartoon- 
ists have added effectively to the world’s rejoinder to 
the newest disclaimer of responsibility by the head of 
the state which has faced and still faces the accusation 


of responsibility for the tragedy that has overwhelmed 


civilization. 
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((ON FRONTED with the problem ofestablishing and 

maintaining a sound moral atmosphere for the large 
number of naval men stationed in Philadelphia, the 
Federal Government at the beginning of the week an- 
nounced that it had taken over the control of the police 
of that city for the time being. The supreme command 
of the department was intrusted to Lieut.-Col. Charles 
B. Hatch of the Marine Corps, who at once undertook 
comprehensive measures to clear the city of organized 
vice. Similar measures are understood to be in con- 
templation in Washington for other centres of mobiliza- 
tion and training of large numbers of men for the navy. 
In New York a vigorous campaign against petty vice 
has been in progress for the past three weeks as a step 
toward making the city a safer place for the thousands 
of young men of both naval and military services who 
are stationed in the metropolis or in the posts and en- 
campments in its immediate vicinity. 


Brevities. 


Murder and arson committed against suspected paci- 
fists and disloyalists show the need of stone walls and 
iron bars for patriots gone mad. 


The rehabilitation of Palestine is to be achieved by an 
American sanitary engineering corps, whose business is 
to make it a decent place to live in; and the chief concern 
is a pure water supply. 


It is suggested by a minister that in view of the growing 
interest in the liturgy in our worship, a full service as 
it is regularly conducted be held in the Second Church, 
Boston, during the May Meetings. 


‘In Episcopal churches last Sunday, the close of Be 
Kind to Animals Week, the following was included in the 
litany, in token of the beasts used in the war: ‘‘We be- 
seech Thee to hear us, good Lord, that it may please Thee 
to show ‘hy compassion upon horses and other dumb 
creatures suffering in this war.” 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Scrutinize Some Missioners. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

There has been a wonderful briskness of late about your 
correspondence column, which has greatly, in my judg- 
ment, enhanced the value of the already valuable Register. 
This open forum should do us all good. 

I have been particularly interested in the discussion 
on what a Unitarian church should or should not be. 
Even where I cannot agree, I have received enlighten- 
ment. I must record my agreement with Mr. George 
Willis Cooke to this extent, that if a Unitarian church is 
merely a sublimated form of an orthodox church, it has 
little excuse for existence. There are plenty of these 
sublimated churches in all the denominations. In this 
connection I wish to record my profound astonishment 
at the revelation through your columns of what pass for 
Unitarian views in some quarters; even in conservative 
Canada, very many so-called orthodox churches are 
more advanced than these views suggest their supporters 
to be. A Unitarian Bible-class teacher instructing her 
girls that the resurrection of Jesus was a literal and 
corporeal fact leaves me dumb. 
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On the other hand, I cordially join with}those who 
protest against our Unitarian churches being made, as 
they are so frequently in the West, mere caves of Adullam 
for the reception of every kind of wild-eyed visionary in 
the community, in which the only bond of agreement 
seems to be the fact that the members are each and all 
“agin the government.’’ If a Unitarian church is not a 
religious society first and foremost, then all my preaching 
and work is vain. The emancipated views prevailing in 
our churches will no doubt bring it to pass that their 
members will be found identified with all sorts of reform 
work, but the primary object of the society surely is 
religious. Otherwise the appellgtion “church” is cer- 
tainly a sad sort of jest. 

I do think that our authorities might, especially in these 
times, more closely scrutinize the activities of some of 
the supported missions. I fear that sometimes they do 
immense damage to the Unitarian cause and name, of 
which I for one am very jealous. ‘To contribute to the 
maintenance of a near I. W. W. club is not our function, 
I opine. 

W. H. ALEXANDER, 
Acting as Supply in Edmonton. 


P.S. I do love to read of the bean suppers in our New 
England churches, and I hope that in turn they enjoyed 
the account of our birthday party. It is all so delightfully 
human. W. H. A. 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA. 


The Waldron Case. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Will you let me earnestly remonstrate against the 
caustic and cruel comment of an editorial note in the 
issue of March 28, touching the sentence of fifteen years’ 
imprisonment pronounced last month at Burlington, Vt., 
in the case of Rev. Clarence H. Waldron? ‘The writer 
could not possibly have known the circumstances or the 
man, to warrant his imputation of treason! I can 
assure your readers that (unless we quite change the mean- 
ing of words) this minister was no more guilty of treason 
than his own little child. We Unitarians hardly need to 
be reminded of the fallibility of courts from the days of 
Pilate through every succeeding century, not forgetting 
what happened in our beloved Massachusetts under the 
excitement of the witchcraft delusion. May I not also 
ask whether it is not a new réle for the Register, in the 
sane short article to imply that vast majorities, es- 
pecially in the realm of religion, bear any relation to the 
truth of a cause? Would your writer wish to send all 
the Quakers to Atlanta prison for the witness which they 
have just published, under full sanction of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, against the wickedness of war? 
Mr. Waldron’s offence, namely, his inability to reconcile 
the system of war with the religion of the New Testament, 
which is at the same time one of the most characteristic 
messages of the Society of Friends, has been most un- 
fortunately confounded with a crime as far apart from his 
Quaker-like fidelity to conviction as heaven is from hell. 
With this word of explanation, may I not trust that your 
readers, and your editorial writer also, will hope with 
many others, who are more familiar with this case than 
he is, that an appeal to a higher court will do justice to a 
simple-minded, loyal, and patriotic man? 

CHARLES F. DOLE. 

Jamaica PLAIN, Mass. 


The editorial reported only the fact of the sentence and 
the charge upon which it was based,—“attempting to 
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obstruct the draft.” There was no comment whatever 
as to the justice of the court’s decision. Opinion was 
expressed that to call a man a “‘pacifist,”’ as was widely 
done in the case of Mr. Waldron, when the thing of 
which he was convicted was something’ many pacifists 
would not do, namely, positive, obstructive action against 
an order of government in the prosecution of the war, 
was inadequate and unfair. If “the ugliest word of two 
syllables,’ meaning treason, does not “more nearly fit 
the situation,” as the editorial said, we must change 
the meaning of words.—Epiror. 


Isles of Shoals Meeting in 1918, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings Association, at 
its business meeting on Saturday, April 13, after hearing 
from President Wetherell that the officers of the Star 
Island Corporation had decided not to open the Oceanic 
Hotel this summer, did a wise thing in accepting the offer 
of the Wentworth Hotel at New Castle, N.H., to entertain 
the members of the Association at their meeting this year, 
in substantially the same manner as they did last summer. 

Those of us who were so fortunate as to be present at 
the meeting last year recall with keen satisfaction the way 
the Wentworth provided for our every want. Many were 
sorry when the sessions were over, and some were so re- 
luctant to leave that they prolonged their stay for several 
additional days. 

It is true indeed that to a Shoaler no other place is quite 
so heavenly as Star Island, yet those who tried the 
Wentworth found it to be a close second in attractions. 

_ The ocean close at hand, with its surf and its spray, the 
rocky cliffs not far from the hotel, the bracing sea air, and 
the view of “the Blessed Isles” from windows and the 
piazza made the location almost as beatific as Star Island 
itself, and within the hotel the comforts and conveniences 
afforded left the Oceanic far in the rear. The opportuni- 
ties for the social life among ourselves which through all 
these years have lent such a charm to our Star Island 
gatherings were found to be still present with us at the 
Wentworth. Those who were there last year will need 
no urging to decide to go again, but those who did not go 
then should let nothing but absolute necessity prevent 
them from receiving the rare enjoyment that awaits them 
this year. 

If the expense deterred any of our people from going 
last July, they will be pleased to learn that the hotel 
proprietors offer us a lower rate this year, namely, $3 a 
day for each person, if two persons occupy the same room. 

Let us make this year’s gathering a reminder of those 
at Star Island in its palmiest days. If any one is disposed 
to question, let me quote the reply given to a similar 
inquiry concerning Nazareth, “Come and see.” ; 

A Lonc-Timg ENTHUSIASTIC SHOALER. 

Boston, Mass. 


“ Sammies,” 


1'0 the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Mr. Kent’s letter, ‘‘Johnny on the Job,” published in a 
recent issue, has a true “Sammy” ring. Just as the men 
who have borne the names “Yankee” and “Johnny’’ so 
long are almost gone, so the sting has gone. “‘ Yankee”’ 
and “Johnny,” one and inseparable! My ‘‘ Yankee” 
mother and “Johnny” father have a “Sammy” in 
France and five “Sammies” in relief work in the United 
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States, whose “Yankee blood and Johnny soul” rebel at 
having our “Sammies’ ’”’ mission suggest anything but 
“ United in the cause of Freedom.” 


OLLIE M. PEDERSEN. 
OmaHa, NEB. 


Mr. Choate’s Church Membership, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


To supplement the information furnished by Mr. 
George R. Bishop of All Souls Unitarian Church, New 
York, may I add a word in regard to the church member- 
ship of Joseph Hodges Choate? He was brought up in 
the First Church, Salem, Mass., in the pastorate of Dr. 
Charles W. Upham. Dr. George Choate, his father, 
was admitted to the First Church in July, 1827, when 
his first child, George C. S. Choate, was baptized, at the 
age of four months. In the years which followed, Dr. 
Choate was a constant attendant at church, with all of 
his family. Joseph Hodges Choate in his college :days 
at Harvard was always to be found in church—on the 
Sundays he spent in Salem. In the years which passed, 
when Mr. Choate returned to Salem at Thanksgiving time 
or on special occasions, he went to services in the church 
of his boyhood. 

As recently as 1911, he recalled his attachment for 
the church. In talking with a friend about Salem days, 
he spoke of the hymn-book which he had used in the First 
Church, ‘“The Springfield Collection.” He ‘expressed 
his desire to own a copy, that he might correct his memory 
of many of the hymns which he could still recite. A 
copy of the hymnal was sent to him by the trustees of 
the church. Upon receiving the book, he wrote: aa 
am most grateful to you and to the trustees of the First 
Church for sending me this volume. I was brought 
up on it, and knew many of the hymns by heart,—and 
you know how verses learned in childhood linger in the 
memory,—which I wished to verify. Dr. Peabody, who 
compiled it, was a man of rare scholarship, and knew all 
the great hymns, many of which he introduced into this 
volume.” 

William G. Choate, a brother, also a lawyer, was 
for a longer time a member of the church in Salem, until 
he too went to New York when he became Judge Choate. 
The First Church was also the church of the mother’s 
family, the Hodges family. It was for the mother’s 
brother Joseph, who was prominent in the church, that 
“our Mr. Choate” was named. 

EDWARD D. Joxunson, 
Minister of the First Church, Salem. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the Christian Register just received I note an inquiry 
as to whether the Honorable Joseph H. Choate, former 
ambassador to England, ever attended the Unitarian 
church in New York. I take pleasure in giving my 
personal testimony that he did. 

On coming to New York, after my graduation at 
Harvard in the year 1864, I was fortunate enough to 
carry with me a letter of introduction to Mr. Choate, 
then a rising young lawyer, and partner to Mr. Evarts. 
One of Mr. Choate’s early questions to me, in the friendly 
Conversation with which he greeted me, was whether I 
had a seat already in any New York church, and when 
I told him that I was attending the church of Dr. H 
W. Bellows but had not as yet. secured a seat, he hospit- 
ably invited me to sit with him in his own pew, as it 
was rarely, if ever, more than half filled. a 

I gratefully accepted his kind offer and sat side by 


side with him in that pew under the inspiring and patri- 


h 
: 
; 
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otic exhortations of Dr. Bellows for three years. Mr. 
Choate continued to attend All Souls Church and listen 
to Dr. Bellows’s preaching with great interest and regu- 
larity until the death of Dr. Bellows, and through several 
years of the pastorate of his successor, Rev. Theodore C. 
Williams. It was not until over twenty years after I 
first met Mr. Choate, that is, about the year 1886 or 
1887, that Mr. Choate gave up his pew in All Souls 
Church. 

Somewhere between the years 1880 and 1887 I re- 
member hearing Mr. Choate speak in Music Hall, Bos- 
ton, as the presiding officer at the Unitarian Festival 
given in connection with the May anniversary meetings 
of our body in that city, and in his opening address on 
that occasion he gave emphatic as well as eloquent testi- 
mony of his personal convictions of our Unitarian prin- 
ciples, loyalty to our cause, and the deepest admiration 
and reverence for our great representative leaders in the 
past, such as Channing, Parker, Emerson, and especially 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows. 

After Mr. Choate gave up his pew in All Souls and 
began to attend on Sundays the ministrations of Dr. 
Heber Newton and the Rector of St. Bartholomew’s, it 
was the general belief of his friends that the change was 
made more to please Mrs. Choate than because there 
had been any change in his own religious convictions. 

A search in the files of the Christian Register would, 
no doubt, recover this notable address of Mr. Choate, 
and it would be well worth while to republish it at this 
time in the columns of the Register. 


James T. Brxsy. 
YONKERS, N.Y. 


Industrial Democracy in Oil. 


ORDWAY TEAD, 
Bureau of Industrial Research. 


HE Standard Oil Company of New Jersey has made a 
change in its labor policy. Profiting by the experi- 
ence of the industrial representation plan of the 

Rockefeller’s Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, it is now 
applying that plan with some modifications to one of its 
Bayonne plants. There can be nothing but commenda- 
tion for the departure as far as it goes. It reveals the 
leaven of the times at work even in Wall Street and 
shows that the new science of human adjustment in 
industry is gaining wide acceptance. If from the point 
of view of the progress of industrial democracy there are 
items in the plan which can be criticised, this is perhaps 
to be attributed less.to the intentions of the corporation 
than to the passivity of its employees. For in the last 
analysis no corporation can be expected to relinquish any 
of the power vested in its board of directors until it has 
exceedingly good reason for so doing. And because of 
the disorganization among its employees no constant 
and effective pressure has yet been brought to supply the 
reason for a concession. As a gift, therefore, the Com- 
pany has bestowed something which marks a nice combi- 
nation of generosity and strategy. 

As recorded by the press notices of its creation,* the 
new plan of labor relationship involves the following 
policies :— : 

“Joint conference of employees’ representatives and 
Company’s representatives shall be held in each of the 
works at least quarterly to discuss any matters of mutual 
interest.” 

_ “Future wage adjustments shall be made in joint 


— a 
ae oe Ts article in based only on the news story in the New York Times, April 7, 1918. 
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conference between the employees’ representatives in the 
divisions affected and representatives of the Company, 
such adjustments to be subject to the approval of the 
board of directors.” 

Employees are. to be safeguarded from arbitrary sus- 
pension or dismissal by the publication of a clear list of 
offences to which these penalties attach. And the right 
of discharge is to be taken from the foreman and placed 
in the hands of a central employment department. 

““Any employee who feels he has been unjustly treated, 
or subjected to any unfair conditions, has the right of 
appeal to the general superintendent and the higher 
officials of the Company.” .. . 

A separate department is created for the handling of all 
personal questions. This: department hires, ‘“‘fires,”’ 
gives physical examinations, and adjusts personal diffi- 
culties of the workers. It is expressly stated that there 
sig be no discrimination on grounds of union member- 
ship. 

A new plan for housing is contemplated in which the 
workers are to have a voice in deciding upon the plans. 

It is further provided that there shall be satisfactory 
provisions for personal convenience in matters of wash- 
houses and lockers. 

And finally the plan contemplates a group life-insurance 
scheme, sickness and disability benefits, and retirement 
annuities. It will be seen from this that the plan has 
been worked out with care, and it would be captious 
indeed to look with anything but favor upon proposals 
which promise so well for some thousands of workers. 

But it is essential in the light of a great volume of 
recent experience in industrial relations to see whether 
the Company is in reality taking steps that will minimize 
trouble and remove the major causes of discontent. Take, 
for example, the provision that future wage adjustments 
shall be made after joint conference but subject to the ap- 
proval of the directors. Upon this, which is to the workers 
one of the most vital points at issue and which has been 
the occasion of greatest conflict in industry, the Company 
is after all making no real concession. It is in reality 
only providing a channel through which may come to 
the directors whatever wage claims the workers may wish 
to make. It is a great step forward to provide this 
channel of expression and communication. It equips the 
machine with a safety-valve, but it does not take from the 
man at the throttle any of his power. Where, through 
the education that trade-union effort has brought, the 
workers realize that wage demands must be reinforced 
by a threat of strike, a provision like the one here under 
discussion would be laughed out of court as having no 
real efficacy. 

Or consider the method of appealing grievances. This 
plan follows the Colorado method in allowing a worker 
appeal to the Company’s highest executive, but I must 
confess that such generosity in the allowing of appeal 
leaves me unmoved. It is like giving a man accused of 
murder the right to appeal his case to the relatives of 
the murdered. No one questions the desire of executives 
to act disinterestedly upon appealed matters; it is simply 
that we must have an eye to the human nature which 
makes each of us act along the lines of the interests we are 
serving. Wherever there is actual collective bargaining, 
methods of handling grievances and discharge are almost 
invariably subject to joint control and determination. 

The establishment of an employment department will 
undoubtedly prove here, as it has in every other plant, 
to have great value in calling attention to the critical 
subtleties of human relationship. In connection with the 
operation of this department there is only one feature 
on which question may arise,—the requirement of physi- 
cal examination of new employees. The objections which 
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organized workers have always raised to such compulsory 
examination are not necessarily conclusive, but they 
indicate that it is necessary to safeguard the workers’ 
rights. One would want to know before passing judgment 
upon the requirement, for what defects workers will be 
barred, what clinical provision the Company is making 
to remedy minor physical defects, and how the Company 
intends to use the information of a personal nature about 
the workers’ physical condition. 

The list of offences for which an employee may be 
suspended or dismissed without notice has, as I under- 
stand it, been agreed to by the employees. Or if there 
has been no affirmative agreement, the fact of their 
continuing in employment under the present plan means 
a tacit acceptance of the list. Yet it is hard to believe 
that in respect to all the fifteen offences listed, it is pos- 
sible to hold to as absolute and arbitrary a ruling as the 
Company does with the complete agreement of all its 
workers. I am strongly in favor of developing any 
necessary programmes of ‘‘discipline’’—more happily 
known as shop control—on a joint basis. But to be really 
effective such joint determination requires more than 
formal or nominal assent by the workers. It involves 
their having a share in the drawing up of the original list 
of offences. It is doubtful whether if this method had 
been pursued all fifteen items could have been agreed upon. 
This does not indicate that they are in themselves too 
severe; but it does mean that the method of adoption 
may very possibly occasion friction and discontent in the 
enforcement of the letter of each rule. 

One further feature which it is to be regretted that the 
Company feels forced to adopt is the temporary resump- 
tion of a fifty-six-hour week. ‘The notice reads that 
“the mechanical department will until further notice be 
given an opportunity to work fifty-six hours per week, 
and time and a half will be paid for all work in excess of 
the present schedule of forty-eight hours per week.” 
From the immediate point of view of larger earnings this 
provision may have its attractions for many workers, but 
a question arises as to the status of those workers who do 
not accept this opportunity and desire to continue on a 
forty-eight hour basis, as well as regarding the effect 
of these longer hours on the health of the workers. 

Looked at as an educational programme under which 
the workers are to derive a more graphic sense of the 
managerial responsibilities and the managers are to have 
the workers’ point of view presented to them, the plan is 
of considerable value. But something more than this 
mutual knowledge must eventually come. It is an 
axiom of which the trade-union movement is a living 
illustration, that men learn to assume responsibility 
only by assuming it. And in the last analysis there is a 
minimum transfer of responsibilities under the Standard 
Oil Company’s plan. 

In the political realm there are three sorts of duties to 
be performed in order to secure a harmonious community. 
The fundamental basis of common action has to be de- 
termined (that is, the constitution) and the more 
detailed laws formulated. When these terms and con- 
ditions are agreed to, there is the work of administering 
them. And there is the third task of interpreting terms 
and of compelling adherence to them. Our efforts in 
political democracy have been to get legislative, executive, 
and judicial work onto a basis of common consent and 
representative control. 

In industry we are presented with the same task. ‘The 
basic law or constitution for any factory or industry has 
to be elaborated. ‘I'he terms of operation have to be put 
into effect and kept in effect. Where, as is the case in 
the Standard Oil Company, this ‘‘outline of labor re- 
lationships” is handed out by the corporation, it can of 
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course be withdrawn at will. And the essential condi- 
tion of industrial democracy, namely, active consent and 
representative control, is not present. Where also the 
power to administer the terms of employment, to interpret 
them, and to assure their enforcement rests entirely with 
the employer, the condition of a progressively popular 
control does not exist. 

It is probable that the executives who have inaugurated 
this plan would be the first to admit that it made no radi- 
cal advance in the direction of industrial democracy. 
If, however, they believe that a radical step has been 
taken, it is important to have in view the difference be- 
tween the policies and practices which their plan involves 
and those which have been made current by organized 
activity on the part of the trade unions. It is the dif- 
ference between these policies which I have attempted 
to trace in the foregoing discussion. A daily increasing 
army of manual workers subscribe to the general position 
regarding policies of industrial relations which the trade 
unions have adopted. ‘To the extent that the Standard 
Oil Company’s plan falls short of those policies it will 
run counter to a growing working-class opinion; and 
disappointment will be in store for the corporation if it 
does not keep abreast of working-class sentiment, par- 
ticularly as it is reflected at Bayonne, and modify its 
programme to meet the new and more audacious demands 
which its workers will inevitably make. 

From the Company’s point of view the danger in its plan 
is that it will work too well ; that it will educate the 
workers to a sense of potential power and to ability to 
exert their own power in organization. As soon as this 
consciousness of power comes, new demands will be 
advanced and the Company will be faced with two 
alternatives. Either it can lament the ingratitude of 
workers who given an inch take a mile or it can keep 
abreast of the times and realize that the workers are 
destined to assume a larger and larger share in the control 
of industry. If the corporation follows this second 
course, it will be undertaking the great ethical and spirit- 
ual task of the next century. It will be seeking gen- 
uinely to secure in industry a government of, for, and 
by the people. 


A Notable By-Product of Emancipation. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


i 


Sea further the poems * of Mr. James Weldon 
Johnson, we find one which handles a very live wire 
of the present moment :— 


AND THE GREATEST OF THESE IS War. 


But I arouse in man the demon and the brute, 

I plant black hatred in his heart and red revenge. 

From the summit of fifty thousand years of upward climb 
I haul him down to the level of the start, back to the wolf. 
I give him claws. 

I set his teeth into his brother’s throat. 

I make him drunk with his brother’s blood. 

And I laugh, ho! ho! while he destroys himself. _ 

O mighty Prince, not only do I slay, 

But I draw man hell-ward. : 

And Satan smiled, stretched out his hand, and said, — 

“O War, of all the scourges of humanity, I crown you chief,” 
And Hell rang with the acclamation of the Fiends. 


From these poignantly realistic measures one is glad to 
turn to the swinging, lilting dialect jingles that are as 
admirably well done as the other poems, though one can- 
not endorse the ethics of the hero in ‘The Rivals.” But 


*Published by the Cornhill Co., Boston. 7 abe 
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the philosophy of ‘‘Ma Lady’s Lips am like de Honey” 
seems altogether sound and convincing :-— 


Oh, ma lady’s lips am like de honey, 
Ma lady’s lips am like de rose; 

An’ I am jes’ like de little bee a-buzzin’ 
*Round de flower wha’ de nectah grows. 


Honey in de rose, I s’pose, is 
Put der fo’ de bee; 

Honey on her lips, I knows, is 
Put der jes’ fo’ me. 


The poet has further diversified his collection of verse 
by including his translations from German and Spanish 
poets, although one cannot unreservedly commend the 
choice of the Spanish sonnet, which, nevertheless, is so 
well rendered that it lacks the usual dry-jointed movement 
of translations. . a 

Now and then the reader catches a metrical echo in 
these poems that calls up Kipling or Poe; yet that does 
not mean that Mr. Johnson is in the least a plagiarist, 
since he is far too original to feel the temptations of the 
poet who has few ideas of his own. Yet here one must 
even rigorously prune one’s own ideas and numbers when 
they sound too reminiscent of those ‘‘accursed ones who 
say our good things before us.’’ ‘To illustrate, the poem 
“Down by the Carib Sea” has a poetical velocity and 
swing that are comforting, especially after reading verse 
that affects one like a trip over a corduroy road or a sleigh- 
ride in the ‘“‘thank-you-ma’am”’ district of New England; 
yet Poe and Kipling will obtrude as we read, in spite of 
the fact that neither poet may have been on Mr. Johnson’s 
intellectual premises at the time of the composition of 
“Los Cigarillos” :— ' 


This is the land of the dark-eyed gente, 
Of the dolce far niente 

Where we dream away 

Both the night and the day, 


Our dreams come by day through the redolent smoke, 
As it lazily curls, 
' And slowly unfurls 
From our lips, 
And the tips 
Of our fragrant cigarillos. 
For life in the tropics is only a joke, 
So we pass it in dreams and we pass it in smoke, 
Smoke, smoke, smoke. 


Leaving the South American land of smoke, where the 
poet was for a number of years in the consular service 
of the Government, the reader may pass to the more 
bracing atmosphere which emanates from 


PRAYER AT SUNRISE. 


O Greater Maker of this thy great sun, 

Give me the strength this one day’s race to run, 

Fill me with light, fill me with sun-like strength, 

Fill me with joy to rob the day of length. 

Light from within, light that will outward shine, 
Strength to make strong some weaker heart than mine, 
Joy to make glad each soul that feels its touch; 

Great Father of the sun, I ask this much. 


If only fifty years of freedom for the colored race can 
show among its fair harvestings poetry like Mr. Dunbar’s, 
Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite’s, and Mr. James 
Weldon Johnson’s, not to mention the rich fruitage in 
life and character from the sowings of industrial leaders 
like Booker Washington, what golden sheaves, in every 
art and industry, may we not expect from this race in the 
next fifty years? And with these fairer reapings may we 
not as fervently hope that we and the entire Caucasian 
race may gather a more mellow harvest of understanding, 
in which prejudice and arrogance will not superficially 
measure merit by the pigment that dyes the skin? - 
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Waldo’s Idea of Conversation. 


H. W. S. 


ALDO was rough to look upon, as was the presenta- 
tion of his speech, and yet his general bearing was 
that of a manliness enriched rather than enfeebled 

by an occasional aspect of gentleness. Moreover, he 
was a Jack-of-all-trades, having full charge of the physical 

property pertaining to an important educational institu- 

tion, and he knew very well the extent of his usefulness. 

Consequently he could “afford to be independent,” and 

ua removed his hat only to those things that impelled 
im. 

Waldo had just finished a chat with one of his neigh- 
bors, when The Parson saluted him with his customary 
cheery voice. Although Waldo was a busy man, yet 
he always found time for the refreshment of ‘‘conversa- 
tion,’ as he called it, so he lingered with a few words 
for The Parson. 

“Parson,” said he, ‘“‘Deacon Merriweather tells me 
that it takes twice as much coal to warm your church 
as it does the Methodist church, which ain’t any larger 
than yours, and he claims that it is because of the differ- 
ence in religion, his being of a more ‘enkindling kind,’ 
as he puts it. But I told him that wa’n’t the fault of 
the minister, that it was plenty warm enough in the 
pulpit, and that it was only the body of the church that 
was cold. The Deacon is a pretty good sort, and he 
allowed that there was something in my observation, 
but still he stuck to his point. Of course, I don’t ask 
you to commit yourself, and I only mention it to let you 
know that I am feeling pretty good this morning, and am 
not forgetting my friends.” 

The Parson showed due appreciation of his friend’s 
health and temper, as the two walked along together. 
It was one of the opening days of a spring which was 
awaiting the departure of a hard and cold winter. There 
was a promise in the air which enlivened hope even 
though it belied reality, and there were many evidences 
that hope was, as usual, willing to “‘take the chances.” 
The girls of the school with which Waldo was connected 
as utility man were gathered in attractive groups on the 
lawn of the grounds and on the steps of the buildings, 
most of them arrayed in the bright garments of spring- 
time. 

Waldo turned to The Parson, saying: ‘‘Look at those 
spring blossoms over there. That’s a sight that always 
makes my heart glad, old bachelor though I be. . It’s 
one thing to be ‘a single man,’ and it’s another to be 
prejudiced about it. It isn’t altogether a matter of 
choice with us fellows. We like what we like, but some 
of us are so particular, or peculiar, that we can’t choose 
among the whole lot, so we just wait until we get snapped 
up. I confess I’m a bit woman-shy, but I never feel 
unkindly disposed and I ain’t any too certain of a per- 
manent independence.” 

At this point Waldo meditated for a moment, resum- 
ing his conversation as follows: “Did you ever look 
deep down into a woman’s eye? It’s wonderful what 
you can see there! And then again—but, hello, what’s 
this coming? Why, it’s the high school eleven going to 
practise for the championship game. They won it last 
year, but it’s nip and tuck this season. ‘They’re a sturdy 
set of clean, wholesome lads, and’ll put up a good fight, 
win or lose. The captain’s a kind of favorite with me. 
You ought to look into his eye. It’s something like yours, 
wide open, clear, and blue like the sky. That’s the 
kind to trust, though you can’t always be sure for certain 
that there isn’t other kinds. Take my old horse Dan, 
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now, his eye—well, I don’t exactly know the color, but 
he never went back on me yet. The main thing is to 
find an eye that is wide open to see and be seen into. 
I guess the color doesn’t mind so much after all, though 
I do like blue.” 


Calvary. 


Jessie B. Rittenhouse, in “The Door of Dreams.” 


I walked alone to my calvary, 

And no man carried the cross for me. 

Carried the cross? Nay, no man knew 

The fearful load that I bent unto, 

But each as we met upon the way 

Spoke me fair of the journey I walked that day. 


I came alone to my calvary, 

And high was the hill and bleak to see, 
But lo, as I scaled its flinty side, 

A thousand went up to be crucified! 

A thousand kept the way with me, 
But never a cross my eyes could see. 


Jesus and the “Second Coming.” 


MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


N the Christian Register of March 14 several well- 

known leaders of orthodoxy gave their views on the 

second physical coming of Christ. It seemed to me, 
as I read them, I must be living under the Ptolemaic 
theory of the universe. What are these men thinking? 
I know their bodies are in the United States in this the 
twentieth century, but where are their minds? Is the 
Bible for them still infallible? Is heaven a kingly court 
just up above? Ifso, at what hour of the world’s rotation? 
Is Jesus still the pre-existent being of the childhood 
thought of the world, or is he, after all, God, and not 
even half-man? Is God still the external authority 
seated outside somewhere and once in a while heeding 
this world to the extent of sending some one in to regulate 
the family? Has he no method more worthy even of a 
man than that? Is law (loving yet lawful) not the 
method of God? Did Adam and Eve really exist as two 
actual child-people, knowing nothing and so ‘‘falling”’ 
because Satan was able to outwit God? If not, there was 
no need of even a “first coming” after the fashion of 
which these men still dream, to say nothing of a ‘‘second.” 
To think of having to use print and paper to mention 
such things nowadays! Yet I heard of a “Unitarian” 
woman not long ago who said that perhaps after all 
Christ might be coming again. 

What a work there still is to do! So many New Eng- 
land Unitarians, because born and reared in a liberal 
atmosphere, think that our Unitarian task is done. An 
American might as well think that the work of democracy 
is done. The work of liberal Christianity is scarcely 
begun. Unless we soon do it more effectively than we have 
done it thus far, it will be taken from us, as from those 
found wanting, and be done by others more appreciative 
of and ready for the opportunity. 

Not only west and south, but north and east, the old 
theology, though dying, persists, and untold thousands 
are going spiritually and morally hungry for want of 
doctrines that are both reverential and rational. 


Some years ago I heard two parables. One of them was 
something like this:-— 
“The modern religious world is a road. On this road 
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you will meet him who might be compared to ‘a bucking 
bellwether of an ecclesiastic.’ He comes charging along 
the road with his head down, dogmatic, assertive. He 
raises the dust, but as you cannot stop him you might as 
well step aside and let him go by. ‘The dust, though it 
blinds some for a time, will settle. On the road you will 
meet another type, usually beyond middle age, who has 
one little religious lamb left, such as belief in the atone- 
ment (in the bald substitutionary sense), or some one 
kindred theological dogma of earlier days. Do not take 
the lamb away from him,—he is probably beyond the 
age where he could find another; but give him to under- 
stand that he cannot play with it on the highway, for 
it obstructs traffic and is likely to be run over and killed. 
Tell him to take it into one of the fields by the way and 
play with it to his heart’scontent. At theside of the road 
there is a footpath. Along it there walks an ever-in- 
creasing number of people. They are the Seekers, who 
sincerely, earnestly want to know. With them is your 
task and opportunity. Among them a living Unitarian 
faith will find its missionary purpose.” 

Here is the other parable :— 

“Once upon a time there lived a tribe of people who 
believed that all the blossoms on the trees in spring were 
placed there miraculously, supernaturally, from the 
outside, presumably at night, since no one ever saw 
them arrive. As the years passed, the leaders of the tribe 
came together and debated the matter. At first they 
allowed to the tree power to produce its lowest blossoms. 
Then slowly, very slowly, year after year, they admitted 
the tree could produce some of its higher blossoms. 
To-day they believe the tree can produce all of its blos- 
soms, except the topmost one, which is the Christ. That 
one, they still insist, was placed there supernaturally, 
from the outside. ‘The tribe is orthodox Christianity. 
The tree is humanity. We Unitarians hold that the 
inherent life of that tree is God and that the topmost 
blossom, Jesus, was produced naturally, -as were all the 
others, but he is the topmost!” 


Lo, many believe to this day that Jesus was magically 
produced from the outside rather than naturally evolved 
by God’s power from the inside. ‘They live in a mental 
universe wherein that sort of thing, with all it involves 
concerning God and man, can still happen. 

Surely our task is clear. It is so to preach and teach a 
reverential and yet rational gospel that more and more 
of the Seekers shall find what they seek,—a religious 
home, a place where there is no external authority, but 
only the religion of the spirit, which hearkens to the 
words of Jesus, ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and soul and mind, and thy neighbor as 
thyself”; the religion which is a spiritual interpretation 
of modern knowledge, and not of outworn traditions. 
“Man cannot be God’s outlaw if he would.” But he 
can rebel, and has done so, against conceptions about 
Jesus which are intolerable to the modern mind and 
modern heart. Jesus must be reclaimed. To the 
average man outside and inside the churches to-day he 
is lost. 

On a recent trip of mine across the country I noticed 
again how many average men use the words “Jesus” and 
“Christ” as conversational swear-words. Would they 
do this if the name meant as much to them as that of 
Lincoln, for instance? Taught in boyhood about an 
artificial Christ, they outgrow that conception, while at 
the same time they receive no teaching concerning the © 
real Jesus. Am I wrong in saying that the Christ of 
traditional theology does not and cannot reach the average 


man?’ How many paintings are there in which Jesus is 
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portrayed as marily? How many in which he is portrayed 
as effeminate? I have been informed that Hoffmann’s 
wife served him as model for his pictures of Jesus. 
The whole association of ideas resulting from thinking 
of Jesus and of a lamb at the same time is far from a 
concept of strength, either physical or spiritual. Associate 
a helpless lamb with a little child at play, if you will, but 
not with a man at the task of lifting up the world. The 
churchly, once-popular portrayals of and reference to 
Christ have failed, and to-day more than ever are failing 
to impress and move men. 

Jesus, the topmost blossom of the Tree of Humanity, 
and a man, must be revealed according to our experience. 
Then he will come into hisown. ‘Then will true reverence, 
now widely lacking, be given him. Once see him as he 
was and as his spirit still is, and there need be no fear 
but that men will rightly exalt him and be stirred by his 
example to better their own lives. Take Jesus out of 
the false setting of a discredited theory of salvation, and 
men will see him as a living source of inspiration for 
to-day. 

Turn to the Gospel according to Mark and read the 
eighth chapter, twenty-ninth verse; skip the thirtieth 
and thirty-first, and read the thirty-second and thirty- 
third. Peter, with his Messianic dream born of the five- 
hundred-year-old royalist hope that one of the actual line 
of David would return and bring back the ancient 
political power, was a stumbling-block to the spiritual 
purposes of Jesus. Therefore Jesus rightly rebuked him. 
Later it was Peter, whose dream Jesus did not fulfil, 
who was the first to deny him. ‘The traditional theo- 
logical world still follows Peter and not Jesus. 

The dream of Peter is still a stumbling-block to a real 
understanding of Jesus and his mission; and, to such as 
still look for him to come again in a physical sense, no 
matter how mistakenly devoted they may be, Jesus 
would speak as he spoke to Peter, ‘‘’Thou savourest not 
the things that be of God, but the things that be of men.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Sincerity, a deep, genuine sincerity, is the first charac- 
teristic of all men in any way heroic.—Carlyle. 


Religion is the only force in the world that I have 
ever heard of that does actually transform the life; and 
the proof of the transformation is to be found all over 
the world, and is multiplied and repeated as Christianity 
gains fresh territory in the heathen world.—Prestdent 
Wilson. 


Duty changes, truth expands, one age cannot teach 
another either the details of its obligations or the matter 
of its knowledge, but the principle of obligation is ever- 
lasting. ‘The consciousness of duty, whatever its origin, 
is to the moral nature of man what life is to the seed-cells 
of all organized creatures—the condition of its coherence, 
the elementary force in virtue of which it grows.—/. A. 
Froude. 


How many of us Christian people have but little ex- 
perience of getting nearer to God because of our daily 
occupations? We need times of special prayer and 
remoteness from daily work; and there will be very little 
‘realization of the nourishing power of common duties 
‘unless there is familiar to us also the entrance into the 
“secret place of the Most High,” where he feeds his chil- 
‘dren on the bread of life-—Alexander Maclaren. 
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The Wings of Faith. 


WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 


Outbound for far-off Southern skies, 
A bird on Northern headlands sings; 
Then leaves the land and seaward flies, 
With fearless trust in his bold wings. 


Dr. Jowett Wins the Heart. 


MILES HANSON. 


MERICA is soon to lose, by the removal of Rev. J. H. 
Jowett, D.D., pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, one of its most celebrated 

preachers, and one of its most fruitful sources of inspira- 
tion. 

In these times of great hungering after help for the in- 
ward forces of life it is well to try to find the secret of Dr. 
Jowett’s unique serviceableness: Wherein lies his power 
to touch the hearts of men and women? As a fellow- 
student and Englishman, I am pleased to give my 
opinion. 

Dr. Jowett received his theological training in the 
United College, Bradford, Yorkshire, which was then under 
the leadership of Dr. Fairbairn. His first charge was the 
attractive church of St. James, Newcastle. In this city 
his influence was soon felt, and when a successor was re- 
quired to Dr. Dale of Birmingham, Jowett was selected as 
the one most likely to be able to carry on the work in that 
historic field. It almost seemed as though no one could 
follow Dr. Dale, but the new Carr’s Lane minister fully 
sustained the reputation of that great church, and soon it 
was just as popular to say “Jowett of Birmingham” as 
it had been to say “Dale of Birmingham.” ‘There is no 
need to speak of Dr. Jowett’s work in New York. 

Dr. Jowett is attractive in appearance, he has a fine, full, 
rich voice, his gestures are simple (chiefly of the hands), 
his delivery is quiet, but no one or all of these attributes 
explain his influence. You are somehow drawn to the 
man, and you feel his power before a word is spoken. 

His method in speaking is simple but unique. When he 
announces his text, by a turn in the voice he singles out 
the great words, and by a certain tone he fixes the mind 
in the leading ideas. He makes his hearers sure of the 
various threads, and then commences to weave them into 
the one strand with which he wishes to bind the heart, and 
somehow when he closes all feel that he has placed around 
their lives a bond that will be enduring. All through he 
allures, he (as he himself puts it) woos, and the wooing 
wins the heart. The influence of the man and the earnest- 
ness in the wooing are such that an abiding influence 
remains. 

Some sermons are best when in print, some are best 
when heard, and Dr. Jowett’s are of the latter kind. 

The type of subject selected by the Doctor is another 
characteristic feature of the man. His hobby in reading 
was, whatever it is now, the lives of the saints. He loved 
to read and think over the influence of the good men of 
old, he loved to try to fathom the causes of their saintli- 
ness; and the probing into those secrets of goodness im- 
pelled him to seek to impress upon all the beauty of 
holiness. 

He has never been topical in his sermons, but has ever 
sought to hold up the attractiveness of goodness. When 
you hear him you want to be good, and is not that the end 
of preaching? If we wish to be holy and to earnestly 
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seek righteousness, we shall not be slow in doing our duty 
in the needs of life at large. 

Then Dr. Jowett’s power of illustration is a great and 
abiding feature of his sermons. I remember distinctly 
not long after college days, hearing him speak of the sus- 
ceptibility of prepared souls to the breath of the spirit. 
He remarked how outside of his study window was a small 
grove of trees, one of which trees was a birch. ‘“‘Often,” 
said he, ‘‘I watch the birch’s leaves quivering [I can yet 
see the play of his fingers as he lingered over the word] 
and quivering, whilst the other trees are still. ‘The birch 
feels the breeze of which the others are unconscious, So 
some souls feel the breath of the spirit when others are 
unmoved.” 

Nature is his great storehouse of illustration, and in this 
he follows closely his Master. 

As Dr. Jowett is non-topical, so is he largely non- 
controversial. He is liberal in his theology, but in his 
speaking he assumes positions and then gives all his force 
to drawing inspiration from the positive rather than from 
the negative side. Perhaps as a result he is at times mis- 
understood, and I remember hearing him tell with joy his 
experience on two successive Sunday mornings. Like 
other students, he took the same sermon around to the 
various churches, and on the first of the two days he was 
preaching in a conservative church. At the close of the 
service a hearer came to him and said, “That was a good 
safe sermon, just the type that such-and-such church 
[naming a liberal church] needs.” On the following 
Sabbath he happened to be in the liberal church, and he 
preached the same sermon. Again at the close of the 
service a hearer came up and said, “Well, that was a 
rousing sermon, just the type that such-and-such church 
[naming the church of the previous Sunday] needs.” 

He is very humble. I remember just before leaving 
England hearing him tell a story against himself. He was 
staying for his holiday in North Wales, and on the Sunday 
went to a small chapel. The preacher for the day did 
not appear, and after a very touching appeal for some one 
in the audience to take the place of the absent brother, 
Mr. Jowett said that he would do his best. Evidently he 
made no great impression and he was very perfunctorily 
thanked. During the week it was learned who he was, and 
a deputation waited upon him with lavish thanks for the 
great sermon of the previous week and asking his help on 
the following Lord’s Day. Mr. Jowett smilingly appre- 
ciated the situation and all its implications. 

In troubled days like the present it is perfectly natural 
that many varied demands are made on the preacher. 
Some cry for heroics, some for partisan leadership, some 
for topics relative to social government, some for fervid 
outpourings of patriotic sentiment. ‘The crowds turned 
away from Dr. Jowett’s church during the past few weeks 
show us that many are longing for assistance in laying the 
foundations of real spiritual life. ‘There is a widespread 
longing for one who shall be able to take us by the hand 
and lead us over the foothills and toward the higher peaks 
of the delectable mountains, for one who can tell us of the 
wide views of the summits of life. Dr. Jowett has drawn 
the throngs because he can so do. We know where he 
stands politically, we know his interest in social service, 
but we think most of him as a guide of the soul in its 
journey Godward. 

We read our morning’s paper, we feverishly await the 
evening's issues, events are terribly disquieting, we seem 
to have slipped back into barbaric ages, and despondency 
seizes us. With the oncoming of the cold, creeping, 
clammy fogs we are apt to forget that above the mists the 
sun is shining, we are apt to forget that the spiritual is all 
powerful, and that the upward movement is never finally 
halted. The preacher’s task is to point to the Universal 
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Power, the Ever-present Spirit, the Eternal Verity—God. 
The fullest utilization of the courses of life is a matter for 
the politician and.the hosts of social workers, but the 
wooing that shall stimulate and the strength that shall 
cheer the upward striving are especially the work of the 
preacher. Dr. Jowett is fully equipped for that task; 
hence his success. 

As an Englishman I rejoice that he is going back to help 
in the vast spiritual needs of London ; as an American, 
I am sorry that he is leaving us, for darker days are com- 
ing, and the need for spiritual vision will be so great that 
we can ill spare one seer. 


A Billings Lecturer in War-time. 


MINOT SIMONS., 


i$ 6 


| FIND my mind going back over two distinct lines of 
memory, the one recording my experiences in our Uni- 

tarian fellowship, the other recording my experiences in 
the army camps along my route. Being familiar with 
Camp Sherman and Camp Devens, I knew how to operate. 

The parents of a Unitarian boy from a Massachusetts 
town in the Connecticut Valley have probably been told 
that I visited their boy at Fort Oglethorpe, near Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. My guide was Mr. Lloyd, for many 
years our Unitarian minister in Chattanooga. We 
found the boy in the hospital, convalescing rapidly. On 
os table was his Unitarian Sunday-school pin. A fine 

oy! 

Remarkable institutions are these base hospitals, great 
groups of buildings, from seventy-five to a hundred, con- 
nected by long corridors that seem interminable when one 
looks down their length. They provide anywhere from 
a thousand to fifteen hundred beds, and some of them are 
to be enormously enlarged. No layman can speak with 
authority about these hospitals. The men I talked with 
spoke of careful treatment. Last fall we read about 
cases of inexcusable neglect and some of these reports 
were doubtless true. No undertaking can be wholly 
protected from stupidity and ignorance, particularly 
during a sudden and enormous development. But I 
should say that the situation has long since been well in 
hand and that the organization and equipment of our 
base hospitals are, on the whole, excellent. 

I always went at once to the Y. M. C. A. headquarters 
to meet the ‘““Y”’ workers and to get my assignment for 
speaking at the ““Y” houses. Everywhere I was cordially 
received by the camp secretaries, due, it may be, to a 
hearty letter of recommendation from the Cleveland 
secretary, Dr. Lewis. 

I put in three nights at Camp McClellan, near Annis- 
ton, Ala. Being a National Guard camp, the men live 
under canvas. At night, if you happen to stand on a 
hill where you can overlook an area of the camp, the tents, 
lighted on the inside, glow like long rows of incandescent 
mounds, 

Every night the “Y” houses are crowded. Every 
night something special is going on. ‘The importance 
of these centres of relaxation and amusement, education 
and inspiration, is beyond estimate. Whatever was 
going on, the camp secretary very kindly found a place 
for me on the programme. My talk came to be classified, 
as I found out later, as educational and inspirational. I 
was there to boost, to talk about the issues of the war and 
the task of the men in fitting themselves to help decide 
those issues. 


’ 
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I was scheduled for two speeches each night, but after 
the first night the second speech was cancelled, and for 
this reason. After my talk I sat down with the men and 
talked some more and got them to talk and ask questions, 
and to get off their minds any grievances which they might 
have. Seventy-five or a hundred men crowded around 
and we had it back and forth for an hour. Then their 
eagerness and earnestness were manifest. Always the 
first question was, ‘‘When are we going over?” Four 
or five men would ask it at once. ‘They were impatient, 
trained for months, ready, getting stale,—that is what they 
talked about to me, and it gave me a chance to urge 
patience while the seas were scoured for ships. Griev- 
ances? ‘The cold of the winter was forgotten, the lack of 
equipment earlier in the year was forgotten. There 
seemed to be one chief grievance. In the National 
Guard camps it was this: these men who had volunteered 
had come to believe very strongly that the Government 
was pushing ahead the men who had been drafted so that 
they would be the first to go to France. On the other 
hand, the men in the cantonments were sore because 
they had the idea that their units were being depleted in 
order that the National Guard units might be filled and 
sent first to France. And so it was possible to play over 
one grievance against another, and to remove a number 
of little misconceptions, the correction of which might 
easily change the temper of a whole company street. 
Thus it was that my second speeches were cancelled. 
The camp secretaries felt that these informal talks were 
more important than a second speech. By gaining the 
confidence of the men and by holding what was practically 
an open forum, various bothersome things were straight- 
ened out. 

I had a three nights’ service at Camp Sheridan, near 
Montgomery, Ala. Fourteen of my own church boys 
were there, and it was a great pleasure to see them again. 
Everything is so strangely interesting that it is hard to 
realize what these camps mean. It is only now and then 
that their significance occurs to you, and then,—you 
have to think of all that is at stake, you have to grit your 
teeth and say, “It has got to be done.” 

Well may we be proud of these men who are creating 
for us an army! ‘They are fine, upstanding, husky men, 
well cared for and well trained. I messed with officers 
and men. I went through the kitchens and found them 
all clean and sanitary. The food is abundant and well 
cooked. Any one with a healthy appetite can be happy 
with it. And there is no one in these camps without a 
healthy appetite. We need have no misgivings about 
these men wherever they are, because they are all under 
the same excellent care. I am an enthusiast over the 
American soldier. In mind and body he is a wonder. 

Camp Sheridan has a unique institution. It is what 
is called a coliseum. It is a huge and homely building 
accommodating about fourteen thousand men, a building 
inherited from a county fair. Each night while I was 
there some fifteen hundred men were marched into this 
building, where they were shown a film on the making of 
a soldier; then they sang. There is nothing quite like 
such singing, nothing so moves your heart and expands 
it until you can scarcely breathe. No matter what they 


_ sing, “The Long, Long Trail,” or “Good-by, Broadway; 


Hello, France,” or “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
it is a most inspiriting performance. It was hard for me 
to sing, because my heart was in my throat, but the men 
were immensly enthused. After each verse they 
yelled their heads off with delight. Mass singing is 
now recognized as a spiritual resource and a powerful 
unifier. ‘The more the soldiers sing together the better 


they will fight together. In all the camps now there are 


musical directors. 
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for freedom and Humanity. 


Those Who Delay. 


OR that the leaders took the lead in Israel, 
For that the people offered themselves willingly, 
Bless ye Jehovah. 
Hear, O ye kings; give ear, O ye princes; 
I, even I, will sing unto Jehovah; 
I will sing praise to Jehovah, the God of Israel... . 
My heart is toward the governors of Israel, 
That offered themselves willingly among the people: 
Bless ye Jehovah... . 
By the watercourses of Reuben 
There were great resolves of heart. 
Why sattest thou among the sheepfolds? 
To hear the pipings for the flocks? 
At the watercourses of Reuben 
There were great searchings of heart—From Judges v. 


These then are my last words to you: Be not afraid of 
life. Believe that life is worth living, and your belief 
will help create the fact. The “scientific” proof that 
you are right may not be clear before the day of judgment 
(or some stage of being which that expression may serve 
to symbolize) is reached. But the faithful fighters of 
this hour, or the beings that then and there will repre- 
sent them, may turn to the faint-hearted, who here de- 
cline to go on, with words like those with which Henry IV. 
greeted the tardy Crillon after a great battle had been 
gained: ‘“‘Hang yourself, brave Crillon! We fought at 
Arques, and you were not there!”—Waulliam James. 


Interminable folds of gauze 
For those whom we shall never see. 
Remember, when your fingers pause, 
That every drop of blood to stain 
This whiteness falls for you and me; 
Part of the price that keeps us free 
To serve our own, that keeps us clean 
From shame that other women know. 
O saviors we have never seen, 
Forgive us that we are so slow! 
God!—if that blood shall cry in vain 
And we have let our moment go! 
—Amelia Josephine Burr. 


PRAYER. 


Almighty God, Thou who dost inhabit eternity, but 
who dost measure every moment of time, we pray unto 
Thee for Thy help in our deepest need. Quicken within 
us the sense of the value of that span of time which 
Thou hast alloted unto us.. Search Thou our hearts and 
see if there be within us any lack of complete consecration 
or any hesitation to do Thy full will. Grant unto the 
people of this nation such a sense of the eternal values of 
our national ideals that we shall hasten to obey Thy 
voice which calls us to render service for the preservation 
of those ideals in the earth. May our spirits respond with 
alertness to the urgent needs of this present time, and 
may we render with whole heart the full measure of our 
service unto our country, our God, and humanity. 
Strengthen us by Thy grace, and may Thine abundant 
mercy rest upon us. Amen. 


‘ 
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The Poor Wise Man. 


(Ecclesiastes ix. 14-18.) 


ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


A man there was, saith Holy Writ, 
Living within a city small, 
Who when a great king threatened it 
And bulwarks built without the walls, 
By wisdom full deliverance brought. 
The man, we’re told, though wise, was poor; 
And yet no one his presence sought 
With thanks nor to increase his store. 


His wisdom better was than strength, 
Although the wise man was forgot. 
The story is not told at length, 
Its lesson plain is heeded not. 
Yet wisdom still is better far 
Than ships or armaments for war. 
Give aid by prayer that wise men still 
May heip restore Peace and Good-will. 


Concerning Laughs. 


HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 


While spending a morning recently in the 
parlor-car of a railway train, the oft-re- 
peated laugh of a fellow-passenger set me to 
thinking of laughs in general. 

My neighbor of the car was past middle 
age, had three chins, a good-natured but 
unsensitive mouth, a fleshy nondescript 
intelligent eyes, and a bald head. 
He talked in a jolly fashion, with—or more 
accurately fo—three other men, punctuat- 
ing every other sentence with the before- 
mentioned laugh. It began with an asth- 
matic, indrawn, sort of premonitory whistle, 
then broke into a succession of explosive 
guffaws. I never saw the man _ before, 
never expect to see him again, but I fancy 
I could have described his looks, and guessed 
at the salient traits of his character if I were 
blind. 

Years ago I knew a man whose laugh 
has haunted me. It was so true an index 
of his unpleasant character that it was 
almost other than a laugh—a sort of gulping 
chortle—beginning with the loud guffaw 
with which the laugh just described ended, 
and continuing beyond the natural life of 
a laugh, in a long succession of hiccoughing 
gurgles. Bah! Any one hearing such a 
laugh must guess the selfish cynical nature 
behind it. Coming suddenly into the room, 
having heard no syllable of the conversation 
preceding it, one knows it is at some one 
else’s expense, and that the laugher’s amuse- 
ment is in proportion to that some one’s 
discomfiture. 

In sharp contrast to this I remember the 
laugh of another man, seldom loud or 
obtrusive, but so over-running with a keen 
sense of humor, and so contagiously merry, 
that one could scarcely refrain from joining 
in it even if one didn’t know what it was 
all about! For could one be sure that 
nothing either coarse or unkind would seem 
funny to the owner of such a laugh. 

I know a girl, well-born and college- 
bred, whose laugh is always a disappoint- 
ment. She opens her mouth, throws the 
top of her head back like a buggy-top, and 
“lets it go!” It is loud and uncontrolled 
and would at first seem utterly out of keeping 
with her character, for she is singularly 
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delicate, and incapable of a vulgar thought 
or word, but a more intimate association 
has revealed to me a freakish vein of obtuse- 
ness in some directions which is quite of 
a piece with her laugh, and her own blissful 
indifference to its unrefined quality. 

The giggle is another type of uncontrolled 
laugh, but suggests a small and weak rather 
than a coarse nature. 

But perhaps more unpleasant than an 
uncontrolled laugh is a consciously controlled 
and artificial one. I have in mind one which 
ripples off in most musical fashion, but sounds 
about as spontaneous as if the girl to whom 
it belongs kept a small bell in her pocket 
and rang it when notified that something 
suggesting a laugh had been said. 

What then would we have, if we object 
equally to control and the lack of it? Please 
note it was the consciously controlled laugh 
which was objectionable. A laugh may 
share in the habitual control of one’s whole 
makeup and still be as natural and spon- 
taneous as a baby’s. Perhaps the reason 
that we dislike an uncontrolled explosion 
of laughter, a laugh which, so to speak, 
“gets away’ with the laugher, is because 
it suggests a lack of this habitual self- 
control. We like to feel that those with 
whom we are thrown, whether in lighter 
social ways or in the serious work of life, are 
people who have themselves well in hand. 


The Same Language. 


ioe. B. 


During one of the times, happily growing 
more and more frequent, when a num- 
ber of ministers from the Eastern seaboard 
were assembled at a convention in the far 
West, many of them did a good deal of 
individual preaching in some of the churches 
in that region. 

Two clergymen from the eastern part 
of Massachusetts happened to preach on 
two successive Sundays to one of the strug- 
gling, heterogeneous congregations which 
assembled weekly ina small but very beau- 
tiful little church on the other side of the 
continent, under the leadership of a de- 
voted minister from the East. It was he 
who told this story. 

One of his parishioners, who might be 
described as a plain person from a small 
town in the Middle West, spoke to him 
of tHe great pleasure she had felt in listening 
to these two ministers. Both were the 
products of many generations of the flower 
of New England culture and upright living. 
Both were trained orators in speech and 
voice. 

“T could tell in a moment that Mr. X. 
came from Boston,’ this sermon-taster 
said to her minister; ‘‘he talked beautifully, 
as Boston people do, and he was so culti- 
vated. But I know that Mr. L. came from 
the Middle West.” 

“What makes you think that?” asked 
her minister. 

“Why,” she replied, ‘“‘I understood every- 
thing that he said, for he spoke our lan- 
guage.” 

And some persons doubt whether the 
miracle of the Pentecost actually took 
place. 
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Literature. 


“SomE Moprern Nove ists, APPRECIATIONS 
AND EstmaTes. By Helen Thomas Follett 
and Wilson Follett. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. $1.50 net.—This book in- 
variably suggests Stuart P. Sherman’s re- 
cently published volume On Contemporary 
Literature. Although it lacks Prof. Sher- 
man’s apt phrase-making and brilliant style, 
it covers practically the same field. The 
earlier book’s discussions of Mark Twain, 
George Moore, Anatole France, John Synge, 
and Alfred Austin are in the later work re- 
placed by essays on George Gissing, Howells, 
Hardy, De Morgan, Eden Phillpotts, Gals- 
worthy, Mrs. Wharton, and Joseph Conrad. 
The method of treatment, also, in the two 
instances, differs widely. For whereas Prof. 
Sherman preaches the gospel of individual- 
ism, measuring his subjects by this single 
standard, the Folletts are social prophets, 
and weigh their authors according to their 
agreement or disagreement with the tenets of 
applied Christianity. How successfully they: 
accomplish their object remains, in our opin- 
ion, an open question. ‘This book is one that 
improves as it progresses, yet it is marred, we 
are inclined to think, by a too-careful con- 
formity to the chronological order. The 
authors begin with an essay on Meredith, 
which is long, obscure, and overburdened 
with detail, enough to discourage the aver- 
age reader from proceeding farther. We also 
question if the explanation given of Mere- 
dith’s style be not more fanciful than true. 
In fact, much of the book is by no means 
easy reading. There is sympathetic criti- 
cism; but not all of it is discriminating. 
Praise is often marred by excess. In fact, 
most of the author’s destructive criticism 
seems to be reserved for one essay, that on 
Phillpotts, upon whose head are poured out 
the vials of unqualified denunciation. For 
the rest, the authors are rather given to ar- 
riving at extreme conclusions; particularly 
in the case of Meredith, Gissing, James, and 
Hardy. Whether these writers will by pos- 
terity be accepted as among the greatest of 
Victorians is a question still undecided. But 
apart from what, after all, are minor defects, 
the book contains not a little matter that is 
fresh, interesting, original. The essay on 
Howells is excellent. That treating of 
William De Morgan is even better. The 
consideration of H. G. Wells is brilliant, dis- 
criminating, and, for the most part, true. 
There is also a clever and sympathetic analy- 
sis of Galsworthy, although plainly written 
before Beyond appeared. The work of Edith 
Wharton and that of Joseph Conrad is 
delightfully examined. In fact, the tone of 
the book grows more judicial as it approaches 
its end; although it actually closes with a 
pleasant but sketchy account of a few nove- 
lists of the younger generation. ‘There is 
also an introduction dealing with ‘‘ The War 
and the Reader,” which is well done, striking 
a note which occasionally recurs on the pages 
that follow. : 


On tHe Starrs. By Henry B. Fuller. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1918. 
$1.50.—Mr. Fuller, although not a volumi- 
nous writer, has a practised hand and his latest 
fiction is fully characteristic. This should be 
stated at the very outset, since the acidity 
of the tale is one of its chief features. Char- 
acters are sharply individualized, and, though 
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we may not like them particularly, we are 
still forced to recognize the author’s satiric 
touch at more than one point. Sometimes 
it makes itself felt in ironic fashion and with 
a clearness that reminds the reader of some 
carefully wrought etchery. Some of the 
usual conditions as to construction are re- 
versed in Mr. Fuller’s narrative, there being 
two chief masculine figures, one of these the 
man who is represented as ascending the 
stairs, the other as going down. For shift- 
ing background we have the Chicago between 
1875 and 1916. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A BROWNING LOVER. 
By John Walker Powell. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1 net.—A discussion of 
the deeper aspects of the poetry of Robert 
Browning, which, if not wholly satisfactory, 
is yet adequate and by no means without 
interest. To the Browning lover, any work 
dealing with the poet inevitably invites com- 
parison with the volumes by Stopford 
Brooke, Henry Jones, Nettleship, and the 
invaluable collection of papers published by 
the Boston Browning Society. With these, 
Mr. Powell’s book can scarcely claim to be 
mentioned in the same breath. Rather is it 
to be classified with Bishop Carpenter’s 
The Religious Spirit in the Poets, and more 
particularly with Dr. Gunsaulus’s The Higher 
Ministries of English Poetry. For Mr. 
Powell, like Dr. Gunsaulus and many another 
clerical commentator on literature, mani- 
fests an unfortunate fondness for proving the 
writer whose work he considers, a believer in 
the specific creeds to which he himself sub- 
scribes. Thus Mr. Powell makes no slight 
effort to prove that Browning, like himself, 
was in theology a consistent Evangelical. 
The effort, we need hardly say, is far from a 
complete success. For the task of squaring 
Browning with orthodoxy is by no means an 
easy one. It is true that many arguments in 
favor of the premise can be drawn from such 
poems as “Christmas Eve’’'and ‘Easter 
Day” and “Saul,” just as it would be easy 
to prove Browning a good Romanist from 
Bishop Blougram, and the Pope in ‘‘The 
Ring and the Book,” if not from that other 
of his bishops who orders his tomb in St. 
Praxed’s Church! But for the few poems 
which on the surface prove Browning a con- 
formist, there are hundreds that reveal him 
as the most unorthodox of modern poets. 
This book, though in our opinion it fails in its 
main contention, has its value. Even if it 
is not especially original, the lover of Brown- 
ing will find not a little to interest him; while 
he who has not known Browning heretofore 
may well find an inviting approach to his 
poetry through its pages. 


A War Nourse’s Diary: SKETCHES FROM 
A BELGIAN FieLp Hospiray. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25,—War 
books are likely to bulk large in the publishers’ 
ventures, in the shape of fiction, diaries, 
sketches, personal experiences, and the like, 
but, such as they are, they serve to testify 
to the white ‘heat of the patriotism of the 
Allies. Nor is their scope limited, since 
women as well as men are found in the 
trenches and in the hospitals. The author 
of the present book remains unknown. 
Leaving her quiet home at the call of duty, 
she labored in hospitals at Ypres, Furnes, 
Antwerp, Dunkerque, and other towns in 


Flanders, and for thirteen months was kept 
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‘constantly employed, the close of her task 


ending in Belgium, Oct. 5, 1915, ‘‘at the Back 
of the Front.’’ Few army nurses can have 
gone through more thrilling experiences than 
she nor could one have been more efficient. 
Lofty courage, intensest sympathy, and con- 
stant cheerfulness amid most depressing con- 
ditions, are strong features of this Belgian 
nurse’s story, and we accord to her the title 
of ‘‘heroine”’ in the fullest sense. 


STORIES OF THE CAVE PEOPLE. By Mary 
E. Marcy. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr and 
Company. $1 net.—From the work on 
Ancient Society by Lewis J. Morgan the 
author has gathered these sketches and 
stories of primitive man. Illustrated and 


-told in a simple and interesting way, they 


will please children and their elders. 


THE RECORD OF A QUAKER CONSCIENCE: 
Cyrus PRINGLE’s Diary. With an Intro- 
duction by Rufus M. Jones. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 60 cents.—Of 
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lined. ‘‘The Quakers,” says Mr. Jones, 
“have never been champions of the negative. 
They do not take kindly to the réle of being 
‘antis.’ Their negations grow out of their 
insistent affirmations. If they are against 
an established institution or custom, it is 
because they are for some other way of life 
which seems to them divinely right, and their 
first obligation is to incarnate that way of 
life.’ Holding views of this nature, it fol- 
lowed that they would now and again clash 
with the authorities. Our young Quaker 
was drafted in the middle of August, and after 
being encamped with others of the same 
peaceable principles at Brattleboro he was 
removed to Virginia, from whence he was 
liberated some weeks later. His diary covers 
the period of his detention, and is well worth 
reading, since it resembles not a little the 
well-known Journal of John Woolman. 


CHRISTIANITY, DEMOCRACY AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Frank M. Sheldon. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. 15 cents net.— 


especial timeliness in these days of war and| This is a capital course of study lessons for 
strife is this little volume with its quiet|!an adult class in church or Sunday-school. 


garb. The diarist was a young Vermont 
Quaker drafted into the Union Army in 1863. 


Mr. Jones devotes several pages to an his-- 


torical preface in which the position of the 


American Friend in war-time is carefully out- 


Each chapter contains direct questions on 
the world order which is at hand and also 
gives suggestive answers to them which the 
author has found chiefly in the New Testa- 
ment. 
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Che Dome. 
What a Little Match can do. 


ROSE BROOKS. 


The wood laid in the fireplace 

Is brown and still and cold; 

But when it’s lighted with a match, 
It’s snapping flames of gold. 


You'd never think, to look at it, 
That twisted, dry old wood 

Could have inside it such surprise! 
A fire feels so good! 


I wonder if all people— 

Some do look cross and cold— 
Have hidden ’way inside them 
Warm, sunny flames of gold? 


For, if they have, to find their match 
Would be the greatest fun! 

I can’t think where to look for it, 
T’ll just have to be onel 


Frisky, Risky, and Brisky. 


ETHEL BOWEN WHITE. 


Te 


The Public Garden was aglow with glad- 
some spring blossoms. Carefully trimmed 
flower-beds vied to outshine their radiantly 
clad neighbors. Swan-boats, gorgeous in 
freshly painted red, glided between the green 
sloping banks and under the bridge. Count- 
less children had -already paid their pennies 
for their trip about the pond. Countless 
children had already said, ‘‘Ouh!” as the 
boat glided under the bridge. Unfailingly 
had the echo responded, ‘‘Ouh!”’ 

The man who sat behind the swan, the man 
who made his legs go up and down, up and 
down, to propel the boat, discovered that his 
legs'went slowly and yet more slowly. ‘They 
became lame and yet more lame. 

But of these facts Risky Squirrel and his 
brother Frisky cared not at all. Purple 
beds of pansies dotted with pink tulips were 
all very well. White-faced pansies with 
bright red tulips growing gayly in their midst 
were all very well. So also was the fountain 
splashing its cool water over the still White 
Lady, who always disappeared with the 
coming of frost and snow, to return with 
the unearthing of flower-beds and spring. 
I repeat, Risky and Frisky had no real 
interest in any of these things. What 
they preferred was a cart standing outside 
the Garden gates,—a cart from which steam 
arose in a steady, thin stream, making a 
pleasant whistling sound. From the cart 
boys and girls carried paper bags filled with 
freshly heated, savory peanuts, with which 
also white-haired men filled their pockets 
before entering the Garden gates. 

Risky and Frisky had pulled through an 
unusually long, cold winter. All day had 
they sniffed the delicious fragrance of their 
favorite nut. At last Risky could stand it 
no longer. 

““They’re selfish,” he muttered, “are these 
men-children, these women-children! They 
drop naught save empty shells, eating rapidly 
the nuts within. All winter have they been 
warm, have they had far too much to eat. 
Look at that woman-child yonder. She can 
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hardly jump her hop scotch she has become 
so fat!” 

Frisky replied: “Wait a while, brother. 
Something good is sure to come our way if 
we but wait.” 

“That’s what you always say!” snapped 
Risky. 

“Can you mention one time when it hasn’t 
been true?” inquired Frisky. 

“T can’t remember, and I wouldn’t tell you 
if I could. I am going to leave you to wait 
while I go off to obtain.” Thereupon Risky 
tossed away the bit of tree he had been 
nibbling, and was off. 

Frisky called after him: ‘Good luck! 
Let’s meet to-night by the Great Strong 
Man,—the man who stands all night, all 
day, beside the Garden gate—waiting. Then 
we will hear of each other’s luck.” 

“Hear my luck, you mean!” said Risky, 
as he ran up the nearest tree. 

“TI wonder why it is people are too busy 
to-day to throw any nuts to us?” said F risky 
to himself. “Every one seems especially 
happy! Every one looks and looks at 
the flowers! Assuredly they have opened 
wide since last the sun arose. Verily they 
are brightsome blossoms! Still I would 
rather see one fat juicy peanut than all the 
flowers in the garden!” 

Risky rushed on and on. Up one tree, 
a wild leap into another, down its trunk, on 
again! Suddenly he bumped into his cousin, 
Brisky Squirrel, almost upsetting him. 

“Took here, Risky, how dare you treat 
me in such a way?” demanded Brisky, with 
great dignity. 

“How dare I? I dare anything!” replied 
Risky, with heat. Bark began to fly. 
Angry sounds soon gathered a group of men- 
children and women-children. They wit- 
nessed one of the liveliest battles waged in 
any treedom in Boston Garden. 

To this day on winter’s evenings the 
descendants of Brisky gather, as do the 
descendants of Risky, to discuss the features 
of that famous battle. 

As the battle raged, Risky began to retreat, 
Brisky to advance. At one moment Risky 
felt upon his tail the hot breath of Brisky. 
Such a retreat has seldom been known. 
Not step by step, but leap by leap, on, on, 
dashed Risky, with Brisky in pursuit. 

They might have dashed straight round 
the world had not Brisky suddenly spied 
something. At the foot of the tree from 
which he was about to leap he noticed a very 
small-sized man-child gazing at the thrilling 
manceuvres. So eagerly did the man-child 
gaze that unconsciously he dropped his bag 
of peanuts. They rolled in every direction! 

Brisky cast a lingering glace at the retreat- 
ing tail of his vanishing foe. The tempta- 
tion proved too strong. Down to the nut 
farthest from the man-child he stole. Quickly 
he clutched it. Away he whisked to taste 
its sweetness where none could watch. 

Risky did not discover for some time he 
was no longer followed. When he did so, 
he sank utterly fagged into a comfortable 
corner of a spacious fur-tree. Resting his 
trembling muscles and aching bones, presently 
he fell into a troubled slumber—so troubled 
indeed that the words, ‘‘ What right have you 
to take my favorite seat?’’ seemed but part 
of his dreams. 

“What right, I repeat, have you to take 
my favorite seat?” 

Risky rubbed his eyes. This was no 
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dream. This angry voice came from none 
other than Spatsy Sparrow! No mistake— 
she was addressing him, Risky! 

Reputations must be lived up to. ‘Tired 
and discouraged, Risky pulled himself to- 
gether to meef this new attack. 

“What right, you ask? What right have 
I to take your seat, or for that matter any 
seat in the Garden? Having is keeping! 
This seat I shall keep till for some reason I 
deem it [here Risky gave the strangest 
clearing-of-his-throat sound] expedient to— 
to—re—linquish it.” 

Spatsy was for the moment quite over- 
come. She looked straight at Risky, and 
then, without a word, off she flew. TI assure. 
you it took all her self-control not to tell him 
all that she thought he ought, all the world 
thought he ought! 

“Ah,” mused Risky, ‘‘another nap! Due 
to that clearing of the throat, which I have 
been practising so much when alone, due also 
to my excellent English.” Then Risky again 
settled himself comfortably. 

(To be continued.) 


What Froebel Saw. 


Suggestions by mothers who have been kindergartners, 
issued to the Register by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., and the National Kindergarten 
Association, New York, N.Y. 


V. 
MRS. LOUISE GULDLIN SIMENSON. 


We all know the quotation, ‘“‘Give me the 
first seven years of the child’s life and you 
may have the rest.’? The author of this 
statement knew that he could in the first 
seven years make an impression which all 
subsequent influence would be unable to 
eradicate. Some scientists are now assert- 
ing that the first three years of a child’s life 
are the most important, that during this time 
impressions are received and stored in the 


subconscious mind which later determine the - 


trend of character. If we would stop to 
consider how much a child learns during the 
first six years of its life, we would find that it 
amounts to more than is acquired by a stu- 
dent during a four years’ college course. 

Froebel saw that even though the child’s 
school life begins at six he is really learning 
during all the previous years, in a more or 
less haphazard manner, depending on what 
his particular surroundings may be. ‘There- 
fore, Froebel devoted his time to the study of 
the little child and the instinctive methods of 
training used by the mother. 

In this connection Elizabeth Harrison says: 
“Froebel learned from the mother every- 
thing which he afterward embodied in his | 
teachings, but his philosophical insight 
showed him the reason for all the mother’s 
instinctive play and he in turn discloses the 
reason to her. He offers to each mother the 
collective wisdom of many. His penetrating 
into child-nature and its needs enabled him 
to select what was typical and universally 
valuable from meaningless sing-sing which 
the mothers also used. With the aid of his 
wife and some friends he collected many of 
the plays in use in his own country and pub- 
lished them with explanatory pictures and 
music in a book called ‘Mother Play.” 
(““Mottoes and Commentaries of Froebel’s 
Mother Play,” translated by Susan E. Blow; 
published by D. Appleton & Co.; $1.60.) | 


Susan Blow says in her translation of the — 


ay? 
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“Mother Play” that the place of places to 
use this book isthe home. William T. Harris, 
former Commissioner of Education, says in 
his preface to Miss Blow’s translation, ‘‘ There 
is no philosophy for the young woman com- 
pared to the philosophy of Froebel’’; and 
P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education, 
writes in his article on ‘“‘The Real Share of 
the Home in the Education of Children’: 
“Among the means of education in these 
years of childhood are also to be counted song, 
and story, and play. Every mother should 
know how and what to sing to children, what 
stories to tell and how to tell them; how to 
make the most of the child’s desire for play. 
In this spontaneous activity of the child 
Froebel and his followers find the most valu- 
able means of education.” 

Froebel saw that the mothers of his day 
were too busy with other things to pay any 
attention to his ideas, and he concluded that 
it would take three generations before the 
world would appreciate what he had to give 
it. The three generations have now elapsed, 
during which time his wonderful ideas have 
been appreciated by a mere handful of earnest 
men and women. But the time has come 
when our young motherhood will want and 
demand these ideas, too, and will receive 
them. 


Please pass this article on to a mother. 


A Queer Animal. 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


“Tt’s queer to call a whale an animal,” 
reflected Floyd Graham, closing his book, 
“First Steps in Biology,’ which he had 
brought home with him that afternoon 
from school. 

“Queer?’’ and Uncle Nathan looked 
up from his chair by the heavy oak reading- 
table. 


“Yes, I think so,” replied Floyd. ‘‘ Don’t 
you?” 
“Perhaps; but there’s a queerer animal 


than a whale,’—and the boy’s uncle laid 
down his paper,—‘‘one whose home is in 
Australia and Tasmania. It is so odd, and 
has so many characteristics which an animal— 
a mammal—is not supposed to possess, 
that when the first stuffed one was brought 
to Europe, the distinguished biologists 
declared it to be a humbug. ‘Ingeniously 
fabricated,’ pronounced these learned scholars 
when they examined it.” 

“What is it,” asked Floyd, ‘‘the animal 
you refer to?”’ his curiosity aroused. 

“Tt is called the duckbill,”’ explained 
Uncle Nathan. 

“Ts it large?”’ and Floyd moved his chair 
nearer his uncle. 

“No,” was Uncle Nathan’s reply. ‘‘In- 
cluding its bill and tail, when fully grown 
this strange animal is from eighteen to twenty 
inches long. 

“The body of the duckbill is covered 
with a waterproof fur, which much resembles 
that of the beaver. 

“The little fellow has no ears that are 
visible. However, he possesses internal 
ears, and can hear with them as easily as can 
a dog with his. 

“We think of a quadruped as having a 
mouth and teeth, but the duckbill does not 
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have them. It has in their place a bill 
which closely resembles that of a duck, 
only it is somewhat broader. 

“Tts tongue is so constructed that it can 


collect its food with it into pouches, which 


are situated in the animal’s cheeks. In 
these little pockets the duckbill can carry 
its food wherever it wishes to dine—usually, 
however, to its burrow.” 

“But the duckbill can’t live in the water as 
the whale does, can it?’’ asked Floyd. 

“Yes; it is both a water animal and a 
burrower. Its toes have sharp claws, with 
which it can dig, and there is a connecting 
membrane between them, which enables the 
duckbill to swim. When he digs, he can 
turn back this membrane, as a man turns 
up his shirtsleeves when at work.” 

“T’d like to see it,’ remarked Floyd, 
greatly fascinated by what his uncle was 
saying. 

“Tt would be an unusual sight, I confess.”’ 

“T should think so!”’ 

“It makes itself a cosey and snug little 
home on the bank of the stream,”’ continued 
Uncle Nathan, “‘where it spends most of its 
time. This underground residence has two 
tunnel approaches, one from beneath the 
water, and one from above.” 

Uncle Nathan paused a moment. 

“Does it have any other queer character- 
istics?’’ inquired Floyd. 

“One very much so—for an animal,” 
returned Uncle Nathan. “The duckbill 
lays eggs, from which the young are hatched. 
Then this odd little mother suckles her 
young—as does a whale.” 

“T guess you’re right, Uncle Nathan, 
about the duckbill’s being a queerer animal 
than any. other is,” said Floyd slowly. 
“T’m not surprised that the English scholars 
thought it a humbug. I’d like to run across 
one.” 

“Tt would be interesting—surely,’” was 
Uncle Nathan’s reply, as he stooped to pick 
up a paper that had fallen to the floor. 
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“The duckbill has so many different charac- 
teristics—some that belong to birds, some to 
aquatic creatures, and some to mammals— 
that it has been called ‘the missing link.’”’ 

“T don’t wonder,’ reflected Floyd, thought- 
fully. 


The Rival Sausage-makers. 


The story of the rival boot-makers is 
matched by a correspondent of an English 
paper with another story, equally old, but 
equally worth repeating. It concerns two 
rival sausage-makers. Again, they lived on 
opposite sides of a certain street, and one 
day one of them placed over his shop the 
legend,— 

“We sell sausages to the gentry and nobility 
of the country.” 

The next day, over the way appeared the 
sign,— 

“We sell sausages to the gentry and nobility 
of the whole country.” 

Not to be outdone, the rival put up what he 
evidently regarded as a final statement, 
namely,— 

‘We sell sausages to the king.” 

Next day there appeared over the door of 
the first sausage-maker the simple expression 
of loyalty,— 

“God save the king!’’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Little Richard’s mother took him for a 
visit to his grandparents. When bedtime 
approached he was instructed to kiss each 
of his relatives good-night. He hesitated 
when he came to his grandfather, who wore 
a long, heavy beard. 

“Aren’t you going to tell grandfather 
good-night, dear?”’ his mother asked. 

“‘No, mother, I can’t,’’ was the reply, 
“there isn’t any place to tell him.’’—Argo- 
naut, 
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American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The board of directors. of the American 
Unitarian Association held their regular 
monthly meeting at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, April 9, 1918, 
at 2p.m. Present: Messrs. Barrows, Bates, 
Brown, Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Elliott, Hutchin- 
son, Letchworth, Richardson, Robertson, 
Robinson, Simons, Wiers, and Williams, Miss 
Bancroft, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. Lom- 
bard. ‘The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of March:— 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand March 1, 1918. ............2.- 
TOMTOM ATION wohe-~ pata viet wine. sities 4 eats ose cae’ 
Bequest of Mrs. Frances H. Tompkins of 
Boston, Mass., to create the Frances 

~ H. Tompkins Fund 
Bequest of Eugene F. Fay of Brookline, 
Mass., additional, added to Reserve 


$26,195.18 
5,331.58 


1,002.78 


Fun 
Gift of Arthur Emmons Pearson of New- 
ton, Mass., to create the Arthur Em- 
mons PearsonFund............+... 
Unitarian Service Pension Society Per- 
manent Fund: 
GUUOL Ae CON ss. ccna ss oon I, 
Gift of Mrs. Frederic H. Tappan of 


100.00 


BOston MRSS... cn.2e aden 25.00 
Camp Mevens Rund 2-0 20.5. hose 2,100.00 
Anterest 5,.cnh et datnnis 2 ew eltrtosnkdare 26.25 
Income of invested funds. . 6,649.86 


Investments, received for reinvestment. 36,653.63 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

peneid:on. loans fics. dees ss nsec 1,320.00 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 


Bwlding account <6 oie. ws bee 4.56 
Reimbursed for advances on Preaching 
EGSIONS ACCOUNE.yeyisewicoeernts . oa0h 00.00 
Reimbursed for advances on Publicity 
MEMECHILULL Sci ory 0. vig aan erp'o'y Gircle also @iRiaravae 25.00 
$81,533.84 
PAYMENTS. 
For Semeiagy porpoers (societies, etc.).. $6,688.72 
Jaries and other missionary expenses... 1,005.93 
eet of Unitarian Building.......... 490.90 
Payments on account of sundry trustfunds 3,644.42 
Camp Devens Fund.............ece000s 1,552.07 
BESV EMMONS: crs otic. Res eid ane octane tt 51,535-76 
Publication Department................ 1,750.00 
Cash‘on hand April's;z0978.....0.. 0... coeecee sce 13,870.04 
$81,533.84 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee the following votes were adopted: 


Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and 
hereby is authorized to make repairs upon, lease, partition, 
or sell any real estate in the city of Fitchburg, Mass., 
devised to the American Unitarian Association under the 
will of Henry A. Willis, late of said Fitchburg, deceased, and 
to execute and affix the corporate seal to any deeds, leases, 
agreements, contracts, or other instruments necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this vote. 

Voted, To authorize the transfer from the unexpended 
balances in the Middle States Budget of $300 to the account 
of the New York Headquarters, and a sum not to exceed 
$75 to the painting and repair of the headquarters at 
Chautauqua, N.Y., under the direction of Field Secretary 
Brown. 

Voted, To appropriate $100 from the Rebecca A. Green 
Fund for putting electric lights into the church at Alameda, 
Cal. 

Voted, To authorize the advance to the Camp Devens 
Fund of an additional $2,000. 


Upon the recommendation of the publica- 
tion committee the following vote was 
adopted :— 


Resolved, That on and after April 30, ro18, the Beacon 
Press, Inc., be authorized to manufacture and place on sale 
such publications of the American Unitarian Association as 
have hitherto been manufactured and sold by the Publica- 
tion Department. The Beacon Press shall assume the cost 
of printing, advertising, and selling these publications, te- 
gether with any other expenses involved therein, The 
Beacon Press shall make monthly returns to the directors 
of the Association of all receipts and expenditures and shall 
retain the imprint of the American Unitarian Association 
on all such publications as may be designated by the pub- 
lication committee for such time as may be specified. 


The Christian Register 


The publication committee of the Association shall retain 
entire charge of the tract list, and shall further retain the 
right to direct the Beacon Press to discontinue the publi- 
cation of any book which is deemed no longer representative 
and to manufacture and sell any book that in the judgment 
of the committee should be published, without regard to the 
probable financial return. Any deficits in the accounts of 
the Beacon Press which may be caused by such publication 
shall be met from the appropriation at the disposal of the 
publication committee known as the Book and Tract Do- 
nation account. The Beacon Press shall after April 30, 
t918, receive the income of the Edward Wigglesworth 
Fund and shall obligate itself to carry out the provisions of 
that trust. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Elliott it was 


Voted, To authorize the president to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to consider and report upon the possibility of 
consolidating Word and Work, The Beacon, and The 
Christian Register. 


In accordance with the recommendation 
of President Southworth it was 


Voted, To appropriate $500 for beneficiary aid to the 
following students at the Meadville Theolgical School: 
$100 each to Milton E. Cross, Salyananda Roy, Arthur 
Scheinfeldt, J. T. Burkhardt, and Marjorie Carlisle. 

Voted, To appropriate $400 to Rev. Henry T. Secrist 
in compensation for his work with the students of the 
Meadville Theological School. 


‘After discussion of certain problems con- 
nected with the churches aided by the As- 
sociation, it was. 


Voted, That the American Unitarian Association re- 
affirms unreservedly its stand in support of the United 
States Government in the prosecution of the just and neces- 
sary war for freedom and humanity in which the nation 
is now engaged, and that any society which employs a 
minister who is not a willing, earnest, and outspoken sup- 
porter of the United States in the vigorous and resolute 
prosecution of the war cannot be considered eligible for aid 
from the Association. 


The committee on recruiting the ministry 
presented the following report through its 
chairman, Mr. Letchworth :— 


Under the authorization of the board of directors by vote 
on Jan. 8, 1918, the committee has appointed Rev. Maxwell 
Savage as its permanent secretary, the appointment to be 
effective April 1, 1918. 

In consultation with Mr. Savage the committee has 
adopted the following general programme:— 

(x) Notices are to be sent out during the month of April 
as follows:— 

(a) A brief notice of the organization and purpose of the 
committee to be published in the Christian Register and 
sent to all the ministers, requesting any suggestions as to 
procedure to be forwarded to the secretary of the committee. 

(b) Later, a full notice of the organization and aims of 
the committee and its problems and programme to be sent 
to the ministers of all our churches, with the request that 
they read a certain part of it to their congregations. 

(c) Notices to be sent to the superintendents of the dif- 
ferent Sunday-schools, asking their co-operation with the 
older boys and young men in pointing out the advantages 
and opportunities of the ministry. 

(d) Notices to be sent to the various Alliances, with a 
short, strong statement to be read at the Alliance meetings. 

(2) The preparation and publication of several tracts, 
outlining and emphasizing the present opportunities of 
the ministry. These should be written by some of our 
strongest men and in an optimistic and enthusiastic vein 
rather than as an appeal for aid from a sense of duty. 
Several of these should be published and ready for distribu- 
tion as regular tracts in the near future. 

(3) The appointment of speakers, both lay and clerical, 


to address gatherings of students at universities, prepara- | 


tory schools, and high schools if possible, and to appear 
before all of our conference meetings, so as to bring before 
as many of our denomination as possible the opportunity 
for service in this field. 

(4) Publicity. The committee feels that a great deal can 
be gained from extended publicity of our denominational 
affairs through the daily press, possibly in co-operation with 
the Associated Press and other news agencies. The items 
could include such things as recruits to our ministry from 
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other denominations, commencement exercises, anniver- 
saries of our divinity schools, the Channing Centenary, 
and other matters of news interest which. give legitimate 
occasion for advertising the denomination. 

(5) Correlating the activities of the three divinity sae 
Whatever activities these schools are already pursuing 
should be studied and correlated, and new plans should be 
worked out. If possible the schools might contribute to 
the financial support of the work, and they should also help 
in furnishing speakers and answering inquiries from pos- 
sible candidates. 

In conclusion, the committee ‘balictes that this is theimost 
important field of action at present in the denomination, 
and that if the ministers, superintendents, Alliances, and 
parents of our young people can be awakened to the op- 
portunity of service and the rewards offered by the ministry, 
the future growth of our denomination and the widespread 
acceptance of its ideals will be assured. At the same time 
the committee recognizes that to accomplish this the 
financial rewards of the ministry must be made more com- 
mensurate with those of business and other professions, 
and recommends this subject to the earnest consideration 
of the board. 


The president submitted the report of the 
committee on the increase of ministers’ 
salaries. 

The president also presented the annual 
report of the committee on the supply of 
pulpits in New England, the report of the 
commission on summer work for ministers, 
and the reports of Rev. L. G. Wilson and 
Rev. N. J. Springer, upon their recent 
journeys on the Pacific Coast and in the 
Central. West. 25, 

The secretary read a communication from 
Dr. C. W. Wendte in regard to aid for the 
French Protestant churches. 

Under miscellaneous business the follow- 
ing votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That after due consideration of the letters from 
Rev. E. Ethelred Brown to the officers of the Association 
and the petitions from citizens of Kingston in support 
thereof, the directors of the Association reaffirm their de- 
cision expressed in previous votes that no further appro- 
priation can be made for missionary work in Jamaica. 

Voted, That the president and secretary be authorized 
to invite a representative of our fellowship to visit the 
English Unitarian churches. 


The president presented a communication 
from the committee on religion in the home. 
The meeting adjourned at 5.45 P.M. 
Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


Pacific Coast News Letter. 


BRADLEY GILMAN. 


‘There is a saying, current in certain circles 
out here, that when a minister comes to the 
Pacific Coast he leaves his religion behind him. 
This remark is worthy of Rdchefoucauld 
in spirit, but not in form. It is untrue 
enough, but it is commonplace, which is 
worse. Certainly the quality of piety is 
high in the brother ministers whom I know 
in this city; and’ the pulpits of our own 
faith, up and down this coast, are held by 
good men and true, who are performing their 
duties with a real piety which is not piosity. 

A minister migrating hither must bring 
his religion with him, but he can leave many 
of his belongings, like ulsters and overshoes, 
behind him. He will not need these as he 
goes out during any “month in the year to 
pick a few roses or geraniums or some helio- 
trope. One minister of whom I have read, 
ina aL py Heme! ae not leave 
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him when he came, for he has just been haled 
before a local court because he kept a phono- 
graph in the window of his down-town office, 
playing continuously the tune ““My own 
United States,’’ while close beside it he had 
posted a sign, “Marriages, two dollars.” 
Business, they say, was brisk, but the ad- 
jacent tenants objected to the music. 

I need hardly say that that minister was 
not of our household of faith. You would 
know without my telling you that Mr. Dutton 
of San Francisco is not doing that sort of 
thing. No, he is preaching eloquent patriotic 
sermons instead. And Mr. Speight of 
Berkeley is taking on heavy additional work, 
in the shape of Red Cross direction and leader- 
ship. He looks the soldier, every inch of 
him, as he strides about the busy city in his 
loyal khaki uniform. And Mr. Hodgins of 
Los Angeles speaks in a masterful way to 
large numbers of men each Sunday on the 
great interests of life. I hear also that the 
Santa Barbara church is giving itself earnestly 
to war-work in addition to the regular ac- 
tivities of the parish. 

There was among these Pacific parishes at 
the beginning of the war considerable passi- 
vistic sentiment, but the harsh facts of 
the last two years have brought their lessons 
to all broad-minded men, and dreams, 
beautiful in their fashion, have been dis- 
placed by duties. Those ministers among us 
who are stationed near any one of the three 
great camps—The Presidio at San Francisco, 
Kearney at San Diego, and Fremont at Palo 
Alto—feel the imminence of war as we go 
among the soldiers in the company-streets 
or entertain them at our homes. But they 
are a manly lot, these soldier-boys, and they 
are deeply appreciative of any invitation 
which brightens for them the home-memories. 
Last week I had several at supper, and as I 
asked them about their homes, one said: 
“T come from a town near Boston, and I go 
to the Unitarian church, and my minister is 
a brick, He writes to all his ‘boys’ every 
week.” “Where is your town,” I asked, 
“and who is your minister?”’ His reply was: 
“T live in Arlington, Mass., and my minister 
is named Gill. Ever hear of him?’ Well, I 
had. Another quaint chap told me that he 
hailed from Lowell, Mass., where dwells his 
mother, to whom goes the greater part of his 
wages. Formerly he travelled widely on the 
vaudeville stage as a ‘‘black-face” comedian. 
Still another was a Czech from Pennsylvania, 
who came to this country about eight years 
ago, and had risen from mine-work to pro- 
fessional music-work; and he was an ex- 
tremely intelligent young man. 

I am getting more and more into touch 
with our ministers on “The Coast.” Mr. 
Kirkpatrick of Redlands has just written me 
an interesting letter. I wish there were room 
to print all of it. In it he sent a short pam- 
phlet which is worth while. It is a state- 
ment of seven of our points of belief, setting 
forth exactly and briefly wherein we Uni- 
tarians believe more than the orthodox 
churches. It might well be printed in the 
columns of the Register. From Santa Ana 
and Long Beach (Francis Watry, minister) 
I hear cheering news about the work, with 
increased membership. The visit of Rev. 
and Mrs. Louis G. Wilson and that of Miss 
Lowell evidently have helped all the churches 
‘north and south of me, and here certainly 
our were much uplifted by those 
ionaries of our liberal faith. 


7 o 


‘Beacon Street, Boston,” 


The Christian Register 


I went to “the city’ yesterday (that 
means San Francisco) and visited the Uni- 
tarian headquarters. A well-placed, well- 
lighted office itis, now. Miss Peek holds the 
fort, and Mr. Murdoch is a mine of infor- 
mation and counsel for any ‘“‘tenderfoot’’ 
minister who happens in. Besides, he keeps 
in touch with all the churches in the State 
and is warmly welcomed whenever he finds 
time to visit among the parishes. As I saw 
Dr. Hale’s picture upon the wall of the new 
room (Phelan Building, 760 Market Street), 
I was not surprised, because that great man 
had a universality about him which made him 
fit anywhere among men, East or West, 
North or South. When I gazed at the pict- 
ure of the well-remembered facade of ‘25 
I confess that for 
one brief moment a wave of homesickness 
swept over me and I would gladly have 
given at least the characteristic Califor- 
nian “‘two bits” if I could have skipped up 
those inviting steps and seen—well, all the 
good people here. But here I am,—rather, 
here “we” are,-—and right glad to be here, 
with such interesting side-work as this Camp 
Fremont and Leland Stanford University 
bring us. I cannot say that we live in the 
“shadow”’ of Leland Stanford, because there 
is no shadow. Sunshine instead. ‘The great 
educational institution is doing its bit, and a 
large bit, in this war. ‘There is a touch of the 
“town and gown” complication at times, 
but it is really negligible. A considerable 
number of the faculty are, I think, Unitarian 
in belief, but the college chapel is undenomi- 
national, and is free from the’ collection- 
plate, and is a marvel of architectural beauty, 
—three strong reasons why our picturesque 
little church in the town is not crowded with 
a professorial congregation; but it ought to 
be said in passing that our church numbers 
in its list more than twenty members of the 
faculty. And a week or two ago I had the 
pleasure of talking to a large parlorful of stu- 
dents on the meanings of our Unitarian 
body, taking as a “skeleton’’ that splendid 
monumental outline, ‘Our Faith,” by James 
Freeman Clarke. 

As I intimated at the beginning of this 
letter, ministers do not leave behind them 
their religion when they come here; but they 
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do seem to leave some of their theology—a 
very different thing. For example, I was 
asked last week by the Episcopal clergyman, 
my neighbor and friend, to come and speak to 
his Friday evening congregation. I mentally 
premised that if he expected me to speak from 
the back of the church or from the choir- 
seats, he would be disappointed; but he gave 
me my choice of the pulpit or the lectern, 
and I chose the pulpit, where I expounded 
“The Religion of Robert Louis Stevenson,”’”— 
and sundry allied ideas of my own, as com- 
mentary,—and the congregation sat me 
through and the roof did not fall. He is 
good, broad, and generous, my neighbor 
clergyman. 


The Alliance. 
At the regular meeting of the executive 
board held April 12, Mrs. Keyes, New 


England vice-president, presided. 

Greetings were received from Miss Lowell 
in Berkeley, Cal., containing a message from 
the Pacific School for *the Ministry, of 
gratitude for the aid received from The 
Alliance through its annual appeal, Reso- 
lutions from the Los Angeles branch ex- 
pressed appreciation of the  president’s 
visit. 

A letter from Mrs. Davis at Shelter Neck, 
N.C., expressed the desire that an airship 
might bring every Alliance woman in the 
country there to see what our Southern 
Circuit work is! At an _ entertainment 
recently given by the girls, dressed in won- 
derful and really beautiful costumes made 
by Mrs. Peterson from the contents of 
Alliance barrels, $125 was netted for the 
Red Cross. The service-flag at Shelter 
Neck bears eight stars. Mrs. Davis will go 
to Tallahassee and the Florida Circuit with 
Mrs. Peterson and visit several Alliance 
branches in our Southern section. 

Reports and letters from the Italian com- 
mittee and Mrs. Conte gave the touching 
story of Mr. Conte’s devotion to our cause 
to the very last of his life. Through the 
efforts of Mrs. Conte the work was continued 
without interruption until a committee 
could be organized to carry it forward. The 
value of these efforts to spread the liberal 
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gospel in Italy was illustrated by several 
telling examples, and the spirit of the son, 
Italo Conte, a young officer at the front, 
was made clear by a stirring report ending 
with the words: ‘‘When after this long and 
bitter war the weary soldiers return to their 
homes, they will require more than ever 
before a fuller knowledge of God and how 
best to worship him, and to show their love. 
True religion is the soldier’s first great need.” 

The board heard with sympathy resolu- 
tions passed by the branch at Nantucket, 
Mass., in mémory of its beloved president, 
Mrs. Mary W. Valentine. 

In Memoriam have been placed the fol- 
lowing names: Mrs. Anna Ballantine Park 
by the branch of the First Church, Boston; 
Mrs. Mary B. Viles Tenney, Miss Alice 
Butler Cary, and Mrs. Charlotte Elizabeth 
Smith, by Lexington, Mass.; Miss Elizabeth 
Eaton, by Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Mrs. 
Emma Coffin Stone, by Newton, Mass.; 
and Miss Isabella White, by Belfast, Me. 

Word was received from the New York 
League that its campaign in the interest 
of the Liberty Loan is going with a rush, 
Mrs. William L. Sullivan being chairman of 
the League’s committee and working hard. 
They are to have two booths in the Equitable 
Building all the month, open from 9 to 5. 

At the request of the committee on Relig- 
ion in the Home, a shelf of the Circulating 
Library in the Alliance room has been set 
apart for books bearing on this subject. 
Mothers of young children will be interested 
to know about these books. 

A new branch was reported at Fredonia, 
N.Y.; president, Mrs. D. R. Pritchard, 31 
Eagle Street. 

A new Junior Alliance was reported at 
East Bridgewater, Mass.; president, Miss 
Arleen Cross. 

A letter from the British League committee 
spoke of touchingly grateful responses to 
their efforts to render friendly service to 
U.S. A. men overseas. There are now sixty- 
one names on their list. Names and ad- 
dresses abroad may be sent to Miss Helen 
Brooke Herford, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, London, W..C., England. 

In acknowledgment of the box of books 
sent to the Porto Rico Infantry, the chaplain 
writes: ‘“‘Please accept my profound thanks 
for your splendid donation. The books 
manifest a care in selection and a knowledge 
of the wants of the military camp that are 
as unusual as they are gratifying.” 

Reports were received from two Massa- 
chusetts directors and from the Western 
States. One director writes: “These matter- 
of-fact details give little idea of the spirit 
in which the women are doing their work 
and are maintaining the Alliance interests. 
Many of them have members of their families 
in the service. Their chief interest would 
therefore naturally be in war work. Not- 
withstanding this fact, all seem to have 
gained in strength, in good fellowhips, and 
in purpose.” 

The public meeting of The Alliance will be 
held Monday, May 20, at 2.30 P.M., in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, devotional service 
led by Rev. Abbot Peterson, addresses by 
Revs. Dilworth R. Lupton and Abraham M. 
Rihbany. The business meeting will be 
held Wednesday, May 22, at 10 A.M.} in 
the First Church; at 2 p.m. there will be 
conferences on Alliance work in the South 
Congregational vestry. 


The Christian Register 


From the Middle States and Eastern 
Canada. 


F. A. GILMORE. 


Among the evidences of his faith and zeal 
Saint Paul speaks of his ‘often journeyings,”’ 
an expression which has been much in the 
mind of the Field Secretary. . Visitations to 
our churches are always pleasant experiences : 
one meets with such genuine hospitality, is 
entertained in so many good homes, and 
makes acquaintance with so many earnest 
and loyal supporters of the churches. The 
feeling that these visits and conferences are 
of some real help to our cause makes one’s 
cup of satisfaction reasonably full. Since 
September the Secretary has preached every 
Sunday except two; within the past few 
weeks at Summit, Hackensack, and Ruther- 
ford, N.J., Newburgh, N.Y., Montreal, 
Canada, and Germantown, Pa. Lectures 
have been given at Trenton and Paterson, 
N.J., and Staten Island, N.Y. He has at- 
tended a men’s dinner at All Souls Church, 
New York, and the regular meetings of the 
New York Club of Liberal Ministers, 

That which weighs upon me daily, as Saint 
Paul said, is anxiety for all the churches. 
A certain parish wants a $3,000 minister 
for $1,500, and another will have none but 
an energetic, eloquent, efficient young man 
toward whose salary they can raise but $800. 
There is the minister who has given long and 
faithful service, but fears that some of the 
people want a change; and the other minister 
who after a short stay feels that he is a round 
peg in a square hole. These and similar 
cases require the advice and assistance of 
the Field Secretary. 

There has been a marked increase in the 
business at the New York Headquarters. 
The number of telephone calls has grown 
nearly 100 per cent. over the same period 
last year; so also the number of callers has 
grown, and the letters written. The rooms 
have been newly painted, books and stock 
rearranged, and new clrtains hung, giving 
the place a look of freshness. 

Montreal, Canada, has called Rev. Mr. 
Ferrell of Brockton, Mass. He began his 
new pastorate April 7. Easter services there 
were conducted by the Field Secretary. The 
church was filled, a company of one hundred 
Canadian soldiers occupying the front pews. 
The communion followed, to which about 
seventy-five remained. Wilmington, Del., 
has called Rev. Mr. Vrooman as successor 
to the late Rev. Frederick Hinckley. Mr. 
Vrooman is already located with his family, 
and everything looks promising for this old 
and influential church. Summit, N-J., has 
called Rev. Arthur Singsen of Hackensack 
as successor to Dr. Doan. Hackensack has 
invited Rev. Wilson M. Backus, one of the 
best-known ministers in the denomination, 
to take charge of its work for three months 
and he serves Ridgewood, N.J., on Sunday 
afternoons. Rev. Mr. Baltzly has left 
Plainfield, but there will be no delay in seek- 
ing a successor. Several men have accepted 
invitations to preach as candidates. It is 
hoped that a decision will soon be reached 
at Yonkers, N.Y. Ottawa, Canada, is still 
without a minister, but the church is active. 
Services at Hamilton, Canada, are conducted 
by a member of the congregation; Niagara 
Falls has no building, but a loyal group of 
Unitarians is ready to co-operate with a 
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minister in this new adventure. When our 
society in Rutherford, N.J., celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, two of the older 
and larger orthodox churches gave over 
their evening services and came in with the 
Unitarians, This speaks volumes for Miss 
Padgham’s ministry. 

At the Meadville Conference the Secretary 
took part and met ministers and delegates 
from our churches in Meadville, Jamestown, 
Buffalo, Dunkirk, Erie, Marietta, Youngs- 
town, Wheeling, and Pittsburgh. Not the 
least impressive feature of these meetings 
was the presence of the venerable and 
beloved Dr, Barber, who forms a bond 
between the Unitarians of to-day and those 
who are gone. We were impressed anew 
with the fine spirit of the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, and came away with a fresh 
resolve to support the work it is doing. 

Dr. Addison Moore, who was compelled 
by illness to leave Schenectady for several 
weeks, has made a rapid recovery, and 
preached April 21. During his absence the 
church was served by Mr. Lotee, Mr. 
Backus, Chaplain John Mark, and Mr. 
LeFevre. Dr. Pierce of Washington has 
gone to California as a Billings Lecturer of 
the American Unitarian Association and to 
be the preacher at Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. During his absence the pulpit 
of All Souls is being supplied by Mr. Forbes 
of Germantown, Mr. Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
Mr, Wing of Baltimore, Dr. Eliot, Dr. 
Peabody, and the Field Secretary. 


For Children of Bible Lands. 


Duplicate receipts from the New York 
office of the American Committee for Armen- 
ian and Syrian Relief received at the office of 
the Department of Religious Education, 
American Unitarian Association, on April 
10, show the following contributions to the 
fund not previously acknowledged :-— 


Previously acknowledged..................0.. $1,800.67 
Jani) 27> Humboldt: lave 20a. bo ss ee 10.00 
23. Scituate, Mass 5.00 
a3¢° Troy JINSY..A) 5.00 
24. Littleton, Mass. 14.50 
24. Montpelier, Vt...... 12.00 
Feb. 4.’ Leominster, Mass............ 9.00 
8. Fitchburg, Mass...... & ota 3) Seeger 25.00 
12. Wollaston, Mass., additional......., 15.00 
Te ast port; Meri... sek See eee 25.00 
ES MRZENE Ore eB, cit 0, < lai ee 5.00 
20. Boston, Mass., Church of Disciples. 5-00 
21. Somerville, Mass., First Church.. .. 5.00 
21. Dunkirk, N.Y., additional 2.50 
25. Littleton, Mass., add 1.00 
26. Shelbyville, Ill... ... Sxekbeitte we 5.00 
26. Needham, Mass........... 5.00 
26, Franklin) NSA: . 37.00 
27. Brighton, Mass... eae 2. 18.00 
27. Grafton, Mass., additional......... 6.00 
28. Providence, RL, Bell Street Chapel 2500 
28. ELouston, Tex: 7.0%n. ee. ie. See 


All contributions should be sent directly to 
CLEVELAND H. Dopcs, Treasurer, 

1 Madison Avenue, New York City. — 
os 
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Throughout the Church. 


[A parish news letter should not exceed in any case 250 
words. ,Jt will be more readable if it is even less. Please 
remember, we wish to hear from every congregation,— 
Epiror.] 


Announcements. 


The regular public meeting of the Social 
Service Council of Unitarian Women will 
be held in the vestry of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., on Thursday, May 2, 
at 10.30 A.M. Mr. Bernard J. Rothwell, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Immigration, will speak. 


Free religious meetings for worship, on 
Sunday evenings at seven o'clock, are being 
held at Barnard Memorial Church, Warren- 
ton Street, near Washington, Boston, Mass. 
The leaders are: April 21, Eleanor Wood 
Whitman, author, ‘‘The Story of Isaiah,” 
ete.; April 28, Lee S. McCollester, Dean, 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College; 
May 5, George Grover Mills, Secretary, 
Free Religious Association; May 12, Harold 
L. Rotzel, Secretary, League for Democratic 
Control; May 19, Frank C. Doan, author, 
“Religion and the Modern Mind.’”’ The 
purpose of these meetings, which are under 
the auspices of the Free Religious Association, 
is to encourage democracy in worship, to 
increase fellowship in spirit above all intel- 
lectual divergencies, and to provide an op- 
portunity for social worship for men and 
women to whom the more formal services of 
the churches have ceased to minister, but 
who yet feel the need of spiritual stimulus 
through the impulse of the common life. 
All interested cordially invited. 


Meetings and Conferences. 


Rev. Ralph E. Conner recently gave a very 
interesting and instructive lecture at the 
Unitarian church, Gardner, Mass., on “‘ Per- 
sonal Experiences of a Volunteer Chaplain at 
Camp Gordon,’”’ under the auspices of the 
first division of the Branch Alliance. Several 
musical selections were given, which met with 
hearty appreciation. After singing the 
“Star-Spangled Banner’’ the audience ad- 
journed to the vestry, where a social hour was 
passed in greeting the former pastor and wife 
and friends. A sale of war foods and mys- 
tery boxes increased the funds of The Alli- 
ance. It was a very pleasant and successful 
gathering. - 


Parish News Letters. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: From January 27 
to March 24 inclusive, at the request of the 
local Fuel Committee, the Orthodox, Uni- 
versalist, and Unitarian churches held union 
services in the Unitarian church. The morn- 
ing congregations crowded the roomy audi- 
torium, the three Sunday-schools taxed the 
facilities of the building, while the evening 
services were largely attended. The three 
ministers preached in rotation. On March 
24 a union communion service was held, which 
was most impressive. The series made a 
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_Medomak, Me. Woods, fields and rocky seashores. 
An ideal place for a restful summer outing. Rates, 
$11.50 up. Folder. - J. H. Ambrose, Hotel St. George, 
_ Brooklyn, 
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deep impression upon the community, and 
will not quickly be forgotten. ‘The spirit of 
the people was admirable. On Easter morn- 
ing it was encouraging to see the Unitarians 
alone fill the church. Without any special 
organization on the part of the church as such, 
the people of this parish have been most 
active in war work. Over two years ago a 
few of the ladies began work on surgical dress- 
ings for the Allies, in the vestries. This 
gradually grew, until about a year ago the 
work was transferred to the old Town Hall, 
where it has attained vast proportions, bring- 
ing the town far in the lead per capita in this 
work. In quality also, the work is of the best, 
owing to unusually competent leadership. 
The parish committee placed on the corner of 
the church lawn a large bill-board upon which 
have been advertised the various drives for 
loans, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., etc. An 
actual majority of some of the committees 
for these enterprises has been from this 
church. ‘The funeral of former Gov. J. Q. A. 
Brackett, who was long connected with the 
church, on Tuesday, April 9, attended as it 
was by a large number of men prominent in 
public affairs, was a fitting tribute to a man 
of truly democratic spirit and rare personal 
worth, who had given service of the highest 
value to the Commonwealth and the nation. 


Erik, Pa.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
E. B. Backus: The church celebrated its 
twentieth birthday on March 21 with a 
picnic supper at which a hundred and fifty 
persons were present. The church base- 
ment, where the supper was served, was 
beautifully decorated with large flags. Be- 
fore sitting down, the congregation joined 
in singing a stanza of the ‘‘Star-Spangled 
Banner.” After the supper a soloist sang 
“‘Keep the Home Fires Burning.’’ Dr. J. A. 
Darrow then made a speech in presenta- 
tion of the service-flag, which contains thir- 
teen stars. The flag was given by Mr. 
Herman Lemp in honor of his son, Lieut. 
Harry Lemp. Mr. J. P. Treat reported 
for the committee that had been charged 
with raising a fund to pay off the last mort- 
gage on the church building. The sum 
needed was $1,060, including a year’s in- 
terest. Mr. Treat reported that $64 was 
needed to complete the sum. This was 
quickly subscribed. Mr. R. C. Stevens 
gave a talk on the prospects of the church. 
Erie is a growing city, and the church 
promises to grow with the city. He urged 
greater loyalty in attending church services. 
There are two services on Sunday. A brief 
report was received from the newly ap- 
pointed chairman of the finance committee, 
Mr. James B. Ellery. The formal part of 
the programme was closed with a brief talk 
from the minister, Rev. E. Burdette Backus. 
President F. C. Richardson invited the 
people to remain for a social good time. 
The occasion also marked the close of the 
first year of the present pastorate. The 
minister received a purse of over $160 to 
help meet the expenses incurred by serious 
illness in his family. On Easter Sunday 
the church was well filled. A class of nine 
young ladies joined the church. At the 
evening service, Mr. Satyananda Roy, the 
present representative of the Brahmo Somaj 
in the Meadville Theological School, spoke 
on ‘Liberal Religion ‘in Modern India.” 
Under the inspiring leadership of Mrs. A. 
J. Sterrett the Sunday-school continues to 
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do excellent work. The children have 
undertaken to support a French war orphan. 
The Alliance, under the direction of Mrs. 
J. B. Coe, is doifg fine work. Instead of 
having a fair the ladies of the church have 
been divided into ten groups each charged 
with Alliance activities for a month. The 
plan is working well, not only promising 
to bring in more money than the fair, but 
greatly stimulating the social life of the 
church. The following is the list of the 
men in national service from the families 
of the church: Harry Lemp, Peter Schaaf, 
Meyer Jacobs, Miles Gardner, Lloyd Gard- 
ner, Gordon Gunnison, C. W. Brindle, M. R. 
Gill, Herbert McElroy, Edward McElroy, 
Paul Barker, J. A. Gillespie, Randal Black- 
shaw. 


HARTFORD, Conn.—First Unitarian 
Church: At the annual meeting on Monday 
evening, April 1, Mr. Frank B. Lester was 
elected trustee until 1920, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Charles D. 
Francis. This was the only change on the 
board. The new Sunday-school committee 
is as follows: chairman, Mrs. Louis W. 
Button; Miss Jennie E. Mulligan, Mr. 
Lawrence P. Land. Resolutions were passed 
on the deaths of Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon and 
Mr. Francis, two of the oldest members of 
the church. A plan for the appointment of 
a committee to act upon the matter of ob- 
taining a permanent minister was presented 
and accepted. Although the number of 
special appeals for money has increased this 
year, larger contributions have been received 
for these causes than heretofore. The offi- 
cers of the society are as follows: president, 
Charles R. Risley; vice-president, Arthur L. 
Ulrich; treasurer, Dr. R. O. Schlosser; 
clerk, Louis W. Button. 


NorweE.L., Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Howard Charles Gale: Lent and Easter 
seasons were full of success and inspiration 
for this parish. Eleven candidates were 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 7:2 Fark St Boston 


Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 
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Of Men Going to the Front 


HELEN MESSINGER MURDOCH, F.R.P.S. 
282 Boylston Street, Boston Tel. B.B. 6074 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrtepHone, BEAcH 628 


WANTED.— Middle-aged woman to do the house- 
work and eare for anaged couple. Pleasant location, 
and handy pleasant house. Wages moderate. Inquire 
8. 8. J., Christian Register, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION 
APRIL 28, 7.45 P.M. 
in the First Parish, at a (Meeting House 
i 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany will speak 
Susyect: “The Importance of the Idea of God to the 
Young People.”’ 
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confirmed at Easter and three received by 
letter of transfer, making twenty-six during 
the two years of the present pastorate. 
Easter services called out two large con- 
gregations. On April 7 another large con- 
gregation attended the service to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of America’s entrance 
into the war. The parish is active in various 
branches of war relief. The parish cor- 
poration bought a five-hundred-dollar bond 
and the Young People’s Religious Union one 
for fifty dollars. An increased contribution 
was sent to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The minister is called on for many 
patriotic addresses in various parts of the 
district. He is serving on the local Liberty 
Loan committee and is one of the organizers 
of a parent-teachers association. Winter 
congregations have been exceptionally large. 


ROSLINDALE (Boston), Mass.—Rev. 
Charles W. Casson: The annual meeting of 
the church, on March 20, showed the past 
year to have been a most successful one. In 
spite of the adverse conditions of a war year, 
every organization has done efficient work 
and closed the year with a balance, with all 
bills paid. During the four years of Mr. 
Casson’s pastorate the membership of the 
church has more than doubled, it now being 
215, of whom 109 have joined in the time 
stated. It is interesting to note that of 
these 45 were men. ‘The Sunday-school has 
an enrolment of 160, with ah attendance 
of 125. Its size and success are limited 
only by the inability to secure an adequate 
teaching staff. The present staff of 16 
teachers have more than they can manage. 
The Men’s Club, in spite of doubling its 
dues and strong local competition, has a 
membership of 300, and continues its uniquely 
successful career. The last three meetings 
have been the best of its stirring history. 
During the present season it has had such 
speakers as Thomas Mott Osborne, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, President L. H. Murlin, 
Mayor Peters, Denis A. McCarthy, Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Charles Dutch, and 
Anthony Arnoux. The minister has been 
the president since the beginning, and has 
just been re-elected for the fourth year. 
The Women’s Alliance has had a successful 
year, with big fair, fine monthly meetings, 
and the development of the ‘‘ Alliance spirit” 
that has given it wide reputation in the 
community. It has just shifted to national 
membership, with double dues, but has main- 
tained a membership of nearly 200, and has 
raised over $1,500 during the year. The 
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to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by. experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes, 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 
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VicE-PrEsIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierxk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasuRER, ALLSTON BURR. 
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L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
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279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Unity Club has had a good year, and doubled 
its membership. The 56 Camp Fire Girls. 
in four groups, are strongly organized, and 
after doing Red Cross work all winter, are 
now making six complete layettes for French 
babies. Their organization is regarded as 
one of the best in New England. On the 
Honor Roll recently placed in the church are 
twenty names, as follows: Irving W. Adams, 
Arthur E. Barter, Kenneth H. Casson, 
Ernest H. Foster, Stanley N. Gray, George 
F. Griswold, Leslie H. Henry, Edwin B. 
Hubbard, Raymond JL. Karnan, Parker 
R. Karnan, Murat A. Kennett, Fred. M. 
Linton, Charles C. Neithold, Harold A. 
Packard, Alpha R. Sawyer, Richard H. 
Sherman, Roger W. Sherman, William Bruce 
Smith, George B. Stebbins, and Eugene M. 
Stone. On the service-flag of the Men’s 
Club are twenty-five names. 


STONEHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, George William Bell: The series of 
union services with the Baptist denomina- 
tion covering a period of ten weeks was a 
pronounced success. While the Baptist 
church draws the largest Protestant audi- 
ences in Stoneham, this congregation did not 
feel overwhelmed. It was made to feel at 
home. Moreover, there were many ex- 
pressions of genuine pleasure over the 
results, and both churches are the better 
to-day for this co-operation. ‘The ministers 
alternated in the preaching and in the con- 
duct of the service. An invitation to unite 
with the Congregational church came to the 
Unitarians at the very meeting in which they 
had voted to accept the Baptist invitation, 
and one was in preparation by the Metho- 
dists. In war-work the people are very 
busy. They are in the lead in the Red Cross 
work, the Women’s Alliance receiving highest 
praise for the amount and quality of their 
output. The Honor Roll contains four 
names,—Shirley Dike, E. LeRoy Healey, 
Robert Paul Moody, and Ralph Kenney. 
One of these names, Shirley Dike, has an 
interesting history. He enlisted July 14, 
1916, in the 212th Battalion, American 
Legion, Canadian Expeditionary Forces, at 
Whitewood, Sask., and sailed in September. 
He was then transferred to the 97th Bat- 
talion, Canadian Expeditionary Forces. He 
became a member in the Princess Patricia 
Canadian Light Infantry and was then trans- 
ferred to the 38th Battalion, Canadian 
Forces. On March 5, 1917, he crossed to 
France (before our entry into war), and was 
wounded in the famous battle of Vimy 
Ridge, April 9, 1917. He was ten days in 
the Boulogne Hospital, was removed to King 
George Hospital in London, and died on 
June 28, 1917. He was buried July 3 in 
the Canadian Military Cemetery at Brook- 
wood, out of London, the funeral service 
being conducted by a Presbyterian minister. 
He was recorded as a Unitarian. He was the 
first man from Stoneham to enlist and the 
first to give up his life for the cause. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 

Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 
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Deaths. 


ELIZABETH CARY FARNUM. 


The Trustees of Proctor Academy desire to express 
through the columns of the Christian Register their tribute 
of esteem for the late Elizabeth Cary Farnum of New 
York, a friend and benefactor of the Academy through 
a long series of years, leaving also by her will a substantial 
bequest to its endowment fund. Cary House, built in 
memory of her father, stands a beautiful token of her love 
and interest, nor did she fail at any time of need to do her 
share. Her deeds of kindness were as quiet and unobtrusive 
as the summer dews, and as gracious. To us all she leaves 
an example of modest, earnest faithfulness in paths of well- 
considered duty. 


H. C. McDoveatt, 
for the Trustees. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 
I rated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. — Extensive Salesrooms 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘Undertaker, Boston” 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


Estab. 1840 Phone 665 Beach 
LEWIS JONES & SON 
UNDERTAKER 
No. 50 Lagrange Street 


Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed 
pe pap roe Use of chapel free. Located in heart 
of city. o funeral too small, none too large. 


Estimates given. Correspondents everywhere. 
Auto hearse +f desired. 


ee 
Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rey. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, April 28. Church service at Ir aM. 
Church school at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Dr. Brown 
will preach. Open daily 9 to r2. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (2630), ‘comer Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
In order to co-operate with the Fuel Administration, this 
church has apoeuied an invitation from the Central Church 
Berkeley and Newbury Streets, to unite with them until 
further notice, for Sunday moming comer Service at 
10.30. Mr. Sperry and Mr. Park will & on alternate 
Sundays. The Sunday-school and all Chapel activities will 
continue as usual in the First Church Chapel. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON hig Petts Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. . Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service at rx. Sermon by Rev. L. S. McCollester, D.D. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and 
Primary at 11 A.M. Church service at rr A.M. 

by the minister. Subject, “Pearls and the Swine.” 
collection for the Children’s Aid Society and the Children’s 


Mission will be taken. All seats are free and a cordial 
invitation is extended to the public. Take Chestaut Hill 
(Ipswich Street) car to Jersey Street. 
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THe FINAL CALL 
When you see this, it is time for prompt 
action in sending in the last contributions 


for the work of the American Unitarian 
Association. The books close 


NEXT WEDNESDAY. 
There is urgent need of 


75,000 BEFORE MAY 1, 1918, 


For the Treasury of the Association 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Winchendon, Mass.. 5.00 | 18. Sunday School, Toronto, Can.. 5-00} Boston Federation will hold its annual 
ac F. Baker, Lowell, - 20. Church of AllfSouls, New York, NY ¥., 25.00 ‘ 
MASS, ..csdeccececccbeccecesece © 400}-°-. ~ 20. Sunday School, Shelbyville, Ill... 3.00 | meeting. 
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Pleasantrics. 


“So you want to marry my daughter. 
Well, young man, what are your prospects?”’ 
“Excellent—if you don’t spoil them.” 


My idea of a far-sighted man is the soldier 
who wrote to the book committee and asked 
for a guide of the city of Berlin.—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 


From the Warren Chronicle: ‘Several 
horses belonging to A. S. Kinney were 
stricken the other day with a strange mel- 
ody.—Boston Transcript. 


Army Contractor: ‘‘Paper shoes are 
nothing new; we have been makin’ ’em for 
months.” Inventor: ‘‘Ah, yes, but this 


is a substitute for paper.’’—Life. 


“Met your new neighbors, have you? 
What kind of people are they?” ‘They 
know the parts of an auto better than the 
parts of speech.”’—Boston Transcript. 


First Esquimau: ‘‘What do you think of 
this daylight-saving plan?’’ Second Esqui- 
mau: ‘‘We might try it, and go to bed a 
couple of months earlier this year.’’—Life. 


Mused the absent-minded professor, as 
he patiently plodded around the revolving 
doorway, “‘It’s an extended corridor. that 
has no ultimate termination.’-—Jack o’ Lan- 
tern. 


“What is your name?” a Kentuckian 
asked of a small negro boy. ‘‘ Well, boss,” 
answered the chap, ‘‘everywhere Ah goes 
dey gibs me a new name, but mah maiden 
name was Moses.’’—Grit. : 


First Picket: ‘‘Here come twenty Ger- 
mans to attack us, Bill; I guess I’ll start for 
the rear.’ Second Picket: ‘‘You ain’t go- 
ing to desert your old pal like that, are you?’’ 
“Tain’t that, Bill, but I want to give the 
Boches a sportin’ chance.”—Life. 


The owner of a pig wished to kill it and 
share it with his friends, but fearing he might 
come under the regulations against hoarding 
he asked his local Food Committee to advise 
him on the point. Here is their answer: 
“Re killing Pig—This is permissible if done 
in moderation.’”’—London Spectator. 


A camera man working for the educational 
department of a film company met an old 
farmer coming out of a house in the town 
where he was working. ‘“‘I have just been 
taking some moving pictures of life on your 


farm.”’ ‘‘Did you catch any of my laborers 
in motion?’’ asked the old man, curiously. 
“Sure I did.” The farmer shook his head 


reflectively, then said: ‘‘Science is a wonder- 


ful thing.”’ 


Harold, the only son of a wealthy widowed 
mother, was drafted. He duly arrived at 
the camp. Imagine his surprise and chagrin 
when he was detailed to what is known as 
K. P. (kitchen police). He wrote home: 
“Dear Mother,—I put in this entire day 
washing dishes, sweeping floors, making beds, 
and peeling potatoes. When I get home 
from this camp I’ll make some girl a mighty 
fine wife!’’ 


Chairman Ben Johnson of the House Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia said in 
Congress: ‘‘The premises occupied by the 
Washington Market are rented from the 
United States, owner, for $7,500 a year. 
The Market has grown so patriotic that 
some floor space for which it has no particu- 
lar use is now being leased to the United 
States for $8,000 a year—$s500 more than 
they pay for all of it.” 


The Christian Register 
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Summer: Homes and Paine Furniture 


are Virtually Synonymous 


For a summer home without Paine Furniture might be likened to a 
_——s 


garden without flowers, or a summer 


without sunshine. 


—All are invited to see and enjoy the truly remarkable exhibition. 


Paine Furniture Company 


Arlington Street, near Boylston, Boston 


HENRY MURRAY COMPANY | en3sn@eginn 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


GRANITE— MARBLE —- BRONZE 


MEMORIALS 


21 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MAIN OFFICE TELEPHONE 
BACK - BAY- 82 


WORKS 
363-391 NO. BEACON ST. 
BRIGHTON, MASS, 


FORMERLY 41 HAVERHILL STREET 


DENTIST 


DR. GERDA VON BETZEN PERRY 
2 PARK 8Q., BOSTON 


Tel. Beach 1584 


OUR IMPRINT on 


Wedding Invitations 


is a GUARANTEE 
of QUALITY 


57-61 FRANKLIN ST, 


Thoroughly repaired, cleaned, 
straightened, packed by 
Armenian Chaat at the 


Ri GS oO NTAL PROCESS 


RIEN 
RUG RENOVATI GCoO 


128 ATremont Steck Base ee 


The Acorn 


144 TREMONT STREET 
Luncheon | |-3 


“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL” 


rea by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


By yaaa 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work, 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools.| i 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without) 
and one with services. For the latter edition, dddress; 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. | 


When patronizing our advertiser, 


ASH BARREL 


TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Rereivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE For CATALOGUE ON Each 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET = «= LYNN, MASS. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


WILLIAM BLANCHARD CO. 
AWNINGS AND TENTS 


All kinds of Canvas Goods. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed on All Work 


Office 168 State St., Boston. Tel. Rich. 217 


ELMER A. LORD & COMPANY 
INSURANCE 
- of Every Description 

145 MILK STREET - - BOSTON 


Elmer A. Lord Horace H. Soule 
William H. Plumer Willard C. Hill 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, ; 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional Ith conditions. Careful 


C supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses im aca- 


demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarshi é ; 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, NH. yn 


